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MEMOIR OF BARON GERNING, 


Privy-Counsellor and Envoy-Extraordi- 
nary from His Serene Highness the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg to the 
Court of Great Britain. 


We had in the last Number of our Ga- 
zette the pleasure of laying before our 
readers the only Memoir yet published 
of the hereditary Prince Frederic Joseph 
of the House of Hesse-Homburg ; and 
through the kindness of a friend we 
are enabled, in the present, to gratify 
our readers with an authentic Me- 
moir of the Baron Gerning, Privy 
Counsellor of the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, who accompanied that 
Prince on his visit to England, and 
whose attainments, both of a literary 
and diplomatic nature, so justly de- 
serve our notice. 

Baron J. J. Gerning was born at 
Frankfort on the Maine in the year 
1772. His father, who lived upon his 
private fortune in that city, had by the 
most indefatigable labour, and at enor- 
mous expense, formed a valuable col- 
lection in natural history, and particu- 
larly in the department of entomology: 
he died in 1802. His grandfather and 
uncle were first magistrates of the free 
Imperial City of Frankfort. Baron Ger- 
ning pursued his studies for the most 
part at Jena, where he obtained the 
degree of Doctor. At Jena he resided in 
the house of the celebrated philologist 
Schutz (the editor of Aischylus,) who 
is well known throughout Germany for 
having been the first to set on foot the 
plan of the Literatur- Zeitung. He like- 
wise lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy with the poet Von Knebel, the 
translator of Propertius, a most estima- 
ble man. He besides studied at the 
University of Gottingen, where his 
friend Heyne lived, and attended other 
learned Institutions. He frequently 
paid visits to Weimar, the residence of 
his friend Herder. At Weimar he 
also enjoyed the friendship of Géthe 
the great poet, of Wieland, and of 
Bottiger, the first archaeologist of Ger- 
many: he also became acquainted 
with the worthy Bertuch, to whom 
the literature of Germany is in various 
departments much indebted. Klop- 
+ Herder, and Gdthe, awoke 
the poetic genius of Baron Gernipg, 
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exercising a powerful influence over 
him, as did likewise Sophia Von 
Laroche, who entertained for him the 
affection of a mother. The first 
poem produced by Baron Gerning was 
addressed ‘* to Gothe at Rome.” Ho- 
race and Ovid were his classical models. 
During the Imperial coronation at 
Frankfort in 1790, the Queen of the 
Two Sicilies resided in his father’s 
house; a circumstance which made a 
deep impression upon him; and he cele- 
brated Her Majesty in several of his 
odes. She invited him to Naples ; but 
before proceeding thither he travelled 
to England, Holland and France, where 
in 1792 he was a witness to the me- 
lancholy death of Louis XVI. In 1794 
he quitted Weimar and proceeded to 
Naples, and had scarcely resided there 
three weeks when he was entrusted 
with an important mission. He visited 
Italy on three different occasions. In 
1797 he proceeded thither by the way 
of Vienna,* and in 1798 he was sent to 
Rastadt. Had it not been for the 
breaking out of the French revolution, 
he would probably have remained in 
Naples.t In Weimar the Muses af- 
forded him consolation. There he com- 
posed his ‘* Carmen Seculare on the 
18th century ;”" and with the encou- 
ragement of Herder and Gothe, he 
wrote his Travels through Austria and 
Italy, which were published, in three 
volumes, in the year 1803.¢ In 1804 
he purchased an estate in Homburg, 
and from that time became a faithful 
friend and counsellor of the Land- 
grave, who is much attached to him, 
and has appointed him Privy-Counsel- 
lor. There he wrote his Heilquellen am 
Taunus, (the Salubrious Springs near 
Mount Taunus) a splendid edition of 
which appeared in 1814. The study 
of the curious history of this classic 





* At Vienna, Baron Gerning had the happiness 
to enjoy the intimate friendship of Denis, Retzer, 
and Von Hammer; and the noble Count Lam- 
berg, that distinguished connoisseur and collec- 
tor of objects of art and antiquity, shewed him 
the utmost kindness. 

+ At'Naples, Acton shewed him great attention, 
and said, “‘ E pieno di spirito, 2 pieno di talenti.”’ 
He likewise observed, ‘ Il est fait pour negocia- 
teur.” During his residence at Naples he main- 
tained intimate relations with Sir William 
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ground of Germany compensated him 
for the disappointment of not being 
able to remain in Italy. He occa- 
sionally visited Heidelberg, where his 
friends Voss, the father and son, and 
A. Schreiber, resided. In the year 
1805 he once again visited Weimar 
and Jena. A judicious selection from 
his Erotic Poems of Ovid appeared in 
1815. In the year 1813, in junction 
with M: Von Stein, and the Prince 
of Hesse-Homburg, then Governor of 
Frankfort, he powerfully contributed to 
the restoration of liberty in his native 
city, and made the first efficient exer- 
tions in the attainment of that object. 

In 1795 he was placed, by the Empe- 
ror Francis, in the rank of Imperial 
Nobility; and in 1818, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt created him 
a Baron, having previously, in 1808, 
appointed him his Privy-Counsellor. All 
these dignities he held, in conformity 
with his own wish, cum privilegio non 
usis. He passed the greater part of 
the year 1811 at Frankfort, where, 
though he took care to pay no court to 
the Prince Primate, he readily assisted 
in establishing the Museum. From 
1813 to 1816, he contributed by 
important negotiations to secure to 
the reigning Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg his full sovereignty, the 
rights and adVantages of which he 
never enjoyed to so great an extent as 
at present. In accomplishing this ob- 
ject, however, Baron Gerning had con- 
stantly in view the preservation of the 
friendly relations between the two 
branches of the House of Hesse. The 
reigning Prince then appointed him his 
Envoy to the Diet at Frankfort, 
where, independently of his ministerial 
relations with Hesse- Homburg, he was, 
as a citizen of Frankfort, twice chosen 
a member of the legislative body, and 
was also admitted to a seat in the Pre- 
sidency. These situations he how- 
ever resigned on accepting the appoint- 
ment for his late mission to a. 
While he held them, he delivered his 
sentiments on theclaims of the Patricians 
of Frankfort to the office of Counsellor 
—on the High Court of Appeal for the 
Free Cities—on the Petitions of the 
Jews to obtain the rights of Citizen- 
ship—and on the Finances, with respect 
to which his proposition for a mode- 
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rate income-tax, applicable to all 
classes, was adopted, and the burthen- 
some duty on capital, or the Simplum, 
was repealed. 

During the present year he has had 
the honour of being appointed by the 

rave, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to London, on ac- 
count of the treaty of marriage be- 
tween the Hereditary Prince and Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth. 
. His Odes, Elegies, and other poems, 
will shortly be published, as well as a 
_selection from the Odes of Horace. 
Among his Epigrams and short poems, 
is a Nenia, or Dirge, on the Death of 
Nelson. According to the opinion of 
German critics, he has eminently dis- 
tinguished himself in lyric, didactic, 
and epigrammatic poetry. His last 
poetical Odes were, ‘‘ Wagram,” (which 
contains a poetic anticipation of the fu- 
ture victories,) and the ‘‘ Battle of Belle- 
Alliance, or Waterloo.” On the 31st of 
Oct. 1817 he published a Secular Ode 
on the festival of the Reformation in 
Germany.* He has besides written an 
antiquarian, historical, topographical, 
and statistical work on the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, and likewise a 
history of the fortified places on the 
Rhine, which are now publishing at 
Wiesbaden. 

In London, as elsewhere, he had the 
good fortune to meet with patrons. He 
laid at the feet of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the splendid edition of 
his poem on the Salfbrious Springs of 
the Taunus. ‘The address which he 
delivered on his first audience with 
the Prince Regent proceeded en- 
,tirely from his heart, and was fraught 
with the warmest effusions of love for 
Old England. Even before his depar- 
ture from Homburg, he entertained no 
doubt of the happy issue of. this 
auspicious union. He also received 
marks of favour from other members 
of the .Royal Family; and whilst. at 
the Princess Elizabeth's Cottage, be 
had the pleasure of visiting his old 
friend Dr. Herschel. 

On his way to England he was at- 
tacked by a disorder in the lungs, to 
which his life had nearly fallen a sa- 
crifice. But he eagerly hastened to ful- 
fil the object of his honourable mission, 
and he arrived in London in a state of 





* The Baron is indeed a most zealous admirer 
of Luther, and is truly impressed with the great 


severe indisposition. . Dr. ‘Tierney, the 
able physician of the Prince Regent, 
was then his preserver, and in ten 
days he concluded the negotiations for 
the marriage. 

Baron Gerning is moreover a zea- 
lous amateur of the pictorial art, and 
has formed, at Frankfort, a valuable 
collection of antique gems, Greek and 
Roman coins, paintings, and engrav- 
ings. He likewise possesses the most 
extensive and complete collection of in- 
sects in Europe, which was bequeathed 
to him by his father; though for this 
department of natural history he en- 
tertained no particular taste, until his 
travels enabled him to contribute to it. 

As a man, Baron Gerning unites in 
himself all the simplicity and frankness 
of the scholar, with the pelished manners 
and address of the courtier. As a poet 
and as a man of letters, he ranks 
among the fisst of the German literati: 
his poetry is nervous, pathetic, and 
finished; his prose is elegant and 
pointed. His talents are various: he 
is an excellent classic, a profound an- 
tiquary, no mean linguist, a first-rate 
entomologist, and withal, a sound 
lawyer, in which latter capacity he has 
particularly distinguished himself in his 
various negociations. In private life 
he is an honest, worthy man, and an 
amiable companion. 
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Eve tyn’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 4to. 


After a few weeks given up to 
variety, we return with increase of 
appetite to these interesting Memoi:s 
(see Literary Gazette, Nos. 64 and 66.) 
In February 1645, Mr. Evelyn left 
Naples for Rome. At Rome he says : 

I was invited after dinner to the Academie 
of the Humorists, kept in a spacious Hall 
belonging to Signor Mancini, where the 
Witts of the towne meete on certaine daies 
to recite poems, and debate on severall sub- 
jects. The first yt speakes is cal’d the 
Lord, and stands in an eminent place, and 
then the rest recite in order. By these 
ingenious exercises, besides the learned 
discourses, the purity of the Italian tongue 
is improved. The roome is hung round 
with devises or emblemes, with mottos under 
them. There are severall other Academies 
of this nature, bearing like fantastical 
titles. In this of the Awmorists is the 
picture of Guarini, the famous author of 
the Pastor Fido, once of this Society. 

We observe no order in our extracts : 
every one affords a curious glimpse at 





benefits con on mankind by that dauntless 
bens confer on mankind by : 


proof»of the intelligence»of the ob- 
server: ‘Ihe next displays him in a 
curious light. 

25 Feb. I was invited by a Dominican 
Frier, whom we usually heard preach toa 
number of Jewes, to be god-father to a 
converted Turk and Jew. The ceremony 
was performed in the Church of St? Maria 
sopra la Minerva, neere, the Capitol. They 
were clad in white, then exercis’d at their 
entering the Church with aboundance of 
ceremonies, and when led into the choir 
they were baptiz’d by a bishop in pontifica- 
libus. The 7wré lived afterwards in Rome, 
sold hot waters, and would bring us pre- 
sents when he met us, kneeling and kissing 
the hems of our cloaks; but the Jew was 
believ’d to be a counterfeit.* 

27th. We were taken up next mornin: 
in seeing the impertinences of the Cararal 
when all the world are as mad at Rome as 
at other places; but the most remarkable 
were the three races of the Barbarie horses, 
that run in the Strada del Corso without 
riders, onely having spurrs so placed on 
their backs, and hanging down by their 
sides, as by their motion to stimulate them ; 
then of mares, then of asses, of buéffalos, 
naked men, old, young, and boys, and 
aboundance of idle ridiculous pastimes. 
One thing is remarkable, their acting come- 
dies on a stage placed on a cart, or plaus- 
trum, where the scene or tiring-place is 
made of boughs in a rural manner, which 
they drive from streete to streete with a 
woake or two of oxen, after the ancient 
guise. 

Mr. Evelyn records the Hagellations, 
of the revival of which Mr. Hobhouse 
has spoken. On Good-friday 1645, 
among the other ceremonies he men- 
tions, 


At night there was a procession of several 
who most lamentably whipped themselves 
till the blood stained their cloths, for some 
had shirts, some on the bare back, having 
vizors and masks on their faces; at every 
3 or 4 steps they dashed the knotted and 
ravelled whipcord over their shoulders, as 
hard as they could lay it on, whilst some of 





* The poor Jews have always been objects of 
suspicion. A passage of Suetonius, which the 
commentators have overlooked, secms to imply 
a strong insinuation against that race. Sueto- 
nius, after describing the magnificence of the 
pyre erected to consume the remains of Cesar, 
and stating that many persons threw upon it rich 
garments, &c. to be burnt with the body, adds, 
‘* Matron etiam plereque ornamenta sua que 
gerebant et liberorum bullas atque pretextas. 
In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium mul- 
titudo, circulatim suo queeque more Jamenta est ; 
precipudque Judei qui etiam noctibus continuis 
bustum frequentérunt.’? Even numbers of the Ro- 
man matrons placed upon it their rich orpa- 
ments, and the golden necklaces (or collars) and 
robes of their children. A multitude of strangers 
also joined in the general lamentation, each ac- 
cording to the custom of his own country. The 
Jews in particular passed whole nights anquod 





the manners of the age, and a new 


the pyre. [Were they mourning, or look 


after the burnt-offerings ?] 
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the religious orders and fraternities sung in 
a dismal tone, the lights and crosses going 
before, which made altogether a horrible 
sight. 

Among other spectacles at Rome 
was— 

A mountebanke taking off a ring from his 
finger, w°® seemed set with a dull, darke 
stone, a little swelling out, like w' we call 
(tho’ untruly) a toadstone, and wetting his 
finger a little in his mouth and then touch- 
ing it, it emitted a luculent flame as bright 
and large as a small wax candle; then 
blowing it out, he repeated this several 
times. I have much regretted that I 
did not agave the receipt of him for 
making that composition ; for though there 
is a processe in Jo. Baptista Porta and 
others how to do it, yet on severall trials 
they none of them succeeded. 


This pretty chemical trick might 
now be revived, like the pretty optical 
invention of the Kaleidoscope. We 
shall conclude our selections from Mr. 
Evelyn’s seven months residence at 
Rome with one further transcript, 
which includes several matters. 


I observed that in the Greeke Church 
they made the signe of the cross from the 
right hand to the left; and, contrary to the 
Latines and the schismatic Greekes, gave 
the benediction with the first, second, and 
little finger stretched out, retaining the 
third bent down, expressing a distance of 
the third Person of the Holy Trinity from 
the first Two. 

For Sculptors and Architects we found 
Bernini and Algaroti were in the greatest 
esteeme; Fiamingo as a statuary, made the 
Andrea in St. Peter’s, and is said to have 
died madd because it was placed in an ill 
light. Amongst the painters, Antonio de la 

ornea, who has such an addresse of coun- 
terfeiting the hands of the ancient masters 
so well as to make his copies passe for ori- 
ginals ; Pietro de Cortone, Mons‘. Pous- 
sine, a Frenchman, Fioravanti for armour, 
plate, dead life, tapistry, &c. But besides 
these there are many others - - - - - - - - 
The Jewes in Rome wore red hatts til the 
Card. of Lions, being short-sighted, lately 
saluted one of them, thinking him to be a 
Cardinalas he pass’d by his coach; on which 
an order was made that they should use 
only the yellow colour. There was now at 
Rome one Mrs. Ward, a devota, who much 
solicited for an Order of Jesuitesses. 

At executions I saw one, a gentleman, 
hang’d in his cloak and hat for murder. 
They struck the malefactor wtt a club yt 
first stunn’d him, and then cut his throat. 
At Naples they use a frame, like ours at 
Halifax (a guillotine.) 

From Rome our intelligent traveller 
continued his tour through Italy, and 
made some stop at Florence. After 
Some strong encomiums on A. del 
Sarto, he relates a miracle at this city, 
which (if believed) may account in some 
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measure for the superiority of ancient 
over modern painters. 


Here is also that picture of Bartholomeo, 
who having spent his utmost skill in - face 
of y® Angel Gabriel, and being troubl’d that 
he could not exceede it in the Virgin, he 
began the body and to finish the clothes, 
‘wat so left it, minding in y* morning to 
work on the face; but when he came, no 
sooner had he drawn away the cloth that 
was hung before it to preserve it from y* 
dust, than an admirable and ravishing face 
was found ready painted. On this miracle 
all the Citty came in to worship. This 
picture is always cover’d with 3 shutters, 
one of which is of massie silver; methinks 
it is very brown, the forehead and cheekes 
whiter, as if it had been scraped. They 
report that those who have the honour of 
seeing it never loose their sight—happy 
then we! 


In a description of the old palace 
there is a good bon mot: 


Looking at the Justice in copper, set 
up on a column by Cosmo in 1555 after the 
victory over Sienna, we were told that when 
the Duke asking a gentleman how he liked 
the piece, he answered that he liked it very 
well, but that it stood too high for poore 
men to come at it. 


The notice of works of art in this 
entertaining book is not the least in- 
teresting part of its contents; but we 
must confine ourselves in this Number 
to the short miscellany we have already 
extracted, with only one addition, an 
account of the Duke’s Villa, called 
Pratoline, which may afford some idea 
of the fashion and luxury of these days. 


The house is a square of 4 pavilions, 
with a faire Platform about it balustred with 
stone, situate in a large meadow, ascending 
like an amphitheater, having at the bottom 
a great rock with water running in a small 
channell like a cascade; on y¢ other side 
are ye gardens. The whole place seems 
consecrated to pleasure and summer retire- 
ment. The inside of the palace may com- 
pare with any in Italy for furniture of 
tapistry, beds, &e. The gardens are deli- 
cious and full of fountaines. In the grove 
sits Pan feeding his flock, the water making 
a melodious sound through his pipe; the 
club of Hercules yields a shower of water 
falling into a greate shell in wch there is a 
woman riding on the backs of Dolphins. 
In another grotto is Vulcan and his family, 
the walls richly compos’d of corals, shells, 
copper, and marble figures, with the hunt- 
ing of severall beasts, moving by y* force of 
water. Here, having ben well washed for 
our curiosity, we went down a large walke, 
at the sides whereof several slender streams 
of water gush out of pipes concealed under- 
neath, that interchangeably fall into each 
others channels, making a lofty and perfect 
arch, so that a man on horseback may ride 
under it and not receive one drop of wet. 
This canopy or arch of water, I thought 
one of the most surprising magnificiencies 
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I had ever seene, and very refreshing in the 
heate of sum’er. At the’ end of this very 
long walk stands a woman in white marble, 
in posture of a laundress wringing water 
out of a piece of linen, very y 
formed, into a vast lavor, the work and in- 
vention of M. Angelo Buonaroti. Hence 
we ascended Mount Parnassus, where the 
Muses plaied to us on hydraulic organs 
Neere this is a greate aviarie. All e 
waters come from the rock in y* garden, on 
which is the statue of a gyant rogrproninng 
the Appenines, at the foote of which 

this villa. Last of all we came to y* Laby- 
rinth, in which a huge colosse of Jupiter 
throws out a streame over the garden. 
This is 50 foote in height, having in his 
body a square chamber, his eyes and mouth 
serving for windos and dore. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF ALGIERS. 
(From Pananti’s Narrative.) 


After taking a historical and gooera 
phical view of this country, . Pa- 
nanti passes to its various productions : 


A happy combination of warmth and 
humidity gives a great degree both of vi- 
our and ificence to the ve, pro- 

uctions of Barbary. Alth the lower 
class subsist principally on barley, - wheat 
and Indian corn are extremely abundant 
There is also a species of chick-peas, which 
is roasted in a pan, and thus forms an im- 
portant article of consumption am the 
people. The prickly pear abounds all over 
this country, and what it wants in pictu- 
resque beauty, is made up by its utility; for, 
while the tree forms an impenetrable e, 
the fruit is excessively nutritive and whole- 
some. Vines grow to a prodigious height, 
and passing naturally from one tree to ano- 
ther, form beautiful arbours: their size is 
equally remarkable, being sometimes as 
large at the root as a tolerably proportioned 
olive-tree. The latter is also avery favourite 
production of northern Africa ; and besides 
the immense quantity of trees, wild and 
cultivated, the Algerine territory produces 
a small thorny tree, which bears a fruit 
equal in size and flavour to the large olive 
of Spain. Their pom ates are at least 
three times larger than those of Italy, and 
the pumpkins grow to an enormous magni- 
tude. In addition to all those fruits com- 
mon to Europe, the oranges and figs of this 
country are of the most exquisite flayour ; 
the chesnut-tree does not grow to a v 
large size in Barbary, but the nut, th 
small, is very sweet. The oaks are in some 
places, particularly on the sea coast, of an 
immense size, and extremely lofty : of these 
the guercus Jallota of naturalists also 
abounds, its acorn being v seurehing 
to several animals, and not e the wil 
chesnut. This important tree, so well known 
in Spain, would also be a great acquisition 
to Italy, into which it has not hitherto been 
introduced, Amongst different species of 
the express, there is oe smn in the dive 
hity 0 iers, remarkable for its un 
Tofginess tod pyramidical form; the almond 
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and mulberry tree are also found in great 
plenty. The indigo fera glauca yields a 
valuable dye; and there is a highly esteem- 
ed medicinal plant found in this part of 
Africa, vulgarly called cineraria, which is 
considered by the natives as a soverzign 
remedy in several diseases. Another herb, 
the venna, furnishes the inhabitants with 
the celebrated juice with which their nails 
are tinged. Amongst botanical plants is 
the scilla maritima, the bulbosa radicata, 
and dwarf palm, which yields an exceedingly 
small date, also the saccharum celendricum, 
and agrostis “~ ens. In the more arid 
vallies are to be found the reseda odorata, 
erica arborea, and superb cactus, all of 
which afford excellent pasture for lambs, 
while they perfume the air with grateful 
odours; also the laurel rose, which cheers 
and vivifies the country, when all other 
flowers are dried up by autumnal heat. The 
hills are covered with thyme and rosemary, 
which at once purify the atmosphere, and 
supply in many places the deficiencies of fuel. 
The traveller’s sight is also continually re- 
galed with extensive tracts thickly planted 
with roses of every hue, for the distilla- 
tion of the famous essence or otto of roses 
so well known in Europe. This fine cli- 
mate has at all times tl highly favour- 


able to the culture of sugar cane; that of 


Soliman being considered the largest and 
most prolific of any in the world. Indeed 
this plant is thought by many to be indi- 
genous to Barbary, from whence, together 
with Sicily, it was originally supplied to 
the West India islands. But the most cele- 
brated tree in Africa is the lotus, equally re- 
nowned by poets and naturalists. 

The Palm is also one of the great- 
est blessings to this favoured land. We 
rather think that M. Pananti compiles 
too much in this part of his work, de- 
scribing the horses, mules, asses, ca- 
mels, &c. of Barbary; these, with their 
habits, are sufficiently known to every 
reader. 

Of the reptile and insect tribes, 
though not much more novel, there is 
a curious account, from the close of 


- which we copy a part. 


The natives frequently amuse themselves 
by a curious kind of warfare, which is 
created by shutting up a scorpion and a rat 
together in a close cage, when a terrible con- 
test ensues. I have seen this continue some- 
times for above an hour: it generally ends 
by the death of the scorpion ; but in a little 
time after the rat begins to swell, and, in 
violent convulsions, soon shares the fate of 
his vanquished enemy. It is also a favour- 
ite diversion with the Moors, to surround 
one of these reptiles with a circle of straw, 
to which fire is applied; after making seve- 
ral attempts to pass the flames, it turns on 
itself, and thus becomes its own execu- 
tioner.* 

The most destructive part of the insect 





* This yery singular fact is finely :ljuded to 
by Lord Byron, iy: his Giaour.—Ep, 





tribe, and which is justly considered as the 
greatest scourge in Africa, remains to be 
noticed : this is the locust: it is much lar- 
ger than the horse-fly of Italy; some have 
the wings marked with brown spots, while 
the body is of a bright yellow. They are 
dry and vigorous, like other insects inha- 
biting the desert. What is called the red 
skipper of this tribe, does by far the most 
injury to vegetation. They generally’begin 
to appear early in May, spreading them- 
selves over the plains and vallies to depo- 
sit their eggs; which, in another month, 
send forth the young, when they imme- 
diately associate in prodigious numbers, 
often forming a compact phalanx, which 
covers several acres of ground. In this 
order they continue a direct course, and 
with amazing rapidity consume every parti- 
cle of fruit, vegetables, and corn, that may 
lie in their way; thus destroying all the 
hopes of the husbandman and farmer. On 
these occasions the whole population of the 
district through which the insect army passes, 
is occupied in devising the best means of 
getting rid of such unprofitable visitors: for 
this purpose ditches are dug and filled with 
water; at other times, recourse is had to 
large bonfires, but all is to no purpose with 
these devastators, whose chiefs seem to di- 
rect them with the precision of regular 
troops, constantly stimulating them to the 
pus de charge, and from their unremitting 
progress, appear as if they were continually 
i en avant. 

Vithout ever stopping, or turning aside, 
they rush with impetuosity into the flames, 
until they are fairly extinguished by their 
numbers. They also fill the ditches: and 
when these obstacles are removed, the rear 
advance over their bodies, rendering it impos- 
sible for any part of those before to retreat, 
if ever so well inclined: they are thus left 
no alternative between death and victory : 
the living passing with perfect indifference 
over the suffocated bodies of their compa- 
nions, the journey is pursued without any 
intermission. 

Two or three days after the first pas- 
sage, other bodies, equally large, and 
prompted by the same destructive intrepi- 
dity, follow in their steps, devouring the 
bark and branches of those very trees 
which their predecessors had already 
stript of leaves and fruit. ‘* For they co- 
vered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened; and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail had left: and there 
remained not any green thing in the trees, 
or in the herbs of the field, through all the 
land of Egypt.”—Exod. x. i5. 

Having continued this predatory warfare 
for nearly a month, and laid waste the 
whole country, they reach their natural 
growth: this is the signal for their under- 
going a partial metamorphosis, by changing 
their coat; an operation which is effected 
by fixing themselves on bushes or rocks, 
and it does not require more than ten mi- 
nutes before they are enabled to appear in 
their new dress ; lying for a short inter- 
val after tis in a state of lang:or, the heat 





of the sun soon gives fresh vigour to their 
wings, by removing the humidity, and they 
are once more restored to their original ac- 
tivity. Taking a higher flight, their num- 
bers darken the air, while the sound of 
their wings is heard for several miles. The 
unchangeable steadiness with which this 
singular tribe act in concert during their 
irruption, seems to imply a regular direc- 
tion, rather than its being the mere effect 
of instinct. 

Whenever a country is condemned to the 
above terrible visitation, nothing can exceed 
the alarm created amongst the inhabitants, 
and with good reason, for wo to the dis- 
trict over which they pass! All is destroyed 
in little more than the space of an hour: 
they do not suffer even a leaf or blade of 
grass to remain, destroying every appear- 
ance of vegetation. During their short 
stay, they have all the inquietude and in- 
stability of hunger: wild as the country 
they inhabit, it is impossible for any one to 
get near them. Often, while following their 
dilatory course, they push on too far, and 
are precipitated into the sea; at other 
times, a sudden north wind destroys them 
by millions, when the country is imme- 
diately covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodies, which is frequently the 
source of pestilential diseases. They have 
also, upon more than one occasion, when 
highly favoured by the weather, found their 
way to the coast of France, Spain, and 
Italy. 

If the Moors were less indolent, or less 
blinded by superstition, much might be 
done towards the total destruction of these 
voracious insects, when their eggs are first 
laid; but, in addition to their favourite 
doctrine of predestination, which accele- 
rates many a serious calamity, the Arabs 
and negroes firmly believe in the existence 
of a bird called the samarmog; which de- 
stroys the locust, as storks do serpents and 
other reptiles: with this fabulous notion, 
the boys who happen to take up one in 
their hand, cry out samarmog: and on its 
trembling, or making any effort to escape, 
they immediately fancy it must be produced 
from hearing the name of their implacable 
enemy pronounced. 

It is also related that the Arabs go to 
Korazan, the country of the sumarmog,, 


‘and bring a pitcher of water back to their 


own dwellings ; it attracts the bird, who is 
thus induced to come and make war on the 
locust. 

Whenever any district is attacked, as al- 
ready observed, the whole population unites 
in every possible effort to dislodge the 
enemy: but seeing the inutility of these 
efforts, they not only cease any longer to 
torment themselves at the disappointment, 
but very wisely endeavour to turn their mis- 
fortune into a source of some advantage ; 
this is effected by beating the bushes and 
trees on which the locusts settle, and on 
their falling off, putting them into sacks 

repared for the purpose; they are then 
oiled, and after being dried on the terrace, 
are considered as very good eating. I have 
tasted some that were fried in a pan, and 
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broiled; they are by no means unpalatable, 
and something like sprats, though not very 
wholesome : the natives seem to swallow 
them with a particular zest. This insect is, 
I believe, the acrides of the ancients ; and, 
according to some historians, ministered to 
the wants of the Anchorites in the Thebaid. 








Memoir of the War in India, conducted 
by General Lord Like, Commander-in- 
Chief ; and Major-General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (Duke of Wellington;) from 
its commencement in 1803, to its ter- 
mination on the banks of the Hyphasis 
in 1806. By Major William Thorn, 
of the 25th Light Dragoons. 4¢o. 
pp 527, with maps and plans. 


British India exhibits a curious anomaly in 
the history of nations, and one to which it 
would be difficult to find any thing in the 
nature of a parallel among the empires 
that have been swallowed up by all de- 
vouring time, or which yet exist in the 
plenitude of power. Rome, whether in her 
republican vigour or imperial splendour, 
stretching her authority over Western 
Asia, the shores of Africa, and the whole 
of Europe, never presented a spectacle to 
be compared in the least degree with that 
of adominion founded and maintained by a 
private body of traders resident themselves at 
a remote distance from the territories which 
they have acquired. Much has been said 
oa the manner in which this extensive au- 
thority has passed from the descendants of 
Timur to the hands of a mercantile com- 
pany; and even in this country, where the 
subject ought to have been better under- 
stood, the most violent prejudices have ob- 
tained credit for the grossest misrepresen- 
tations in regard to the people of India, 
and the conduct that has been adopted to- 
wards them by the British Government. 
Ferocious tribes, who acknowledge no law 
but their appetite, who live by plunder, 
and are not to be bound by any obligations, 
have been dignified with the title of regu- 
lar states, and their traders with that of so- 
vereign princes. Even in the British se- 
nate, the powers of oratory have been ex- 
hausted in declamations on the supposed 
wrongs of legitimate monarchs, and the op- 
pressions said to have been inflicted upon 
their unoffending subjects; though, at the 
Same time, every person acquainted with 
the state of India, knew that these were the 
mere ebullitions of a heated imagination, 
or the distortions of a party to carry into 
effect their own political objects. The de- 
cline of the Moguls, under whom the East 
Tadia Company originally obtained a settle- 
ment in Hindoostan, was necessarily at- 
tended with great changes; and numerous 
chiefs arose throughout the country, claim- 
ing an independence because the imperial 
government was too weak <o chastise them 
as rebels. Hence so many rajahs and na- 
bobs became distinguished under the cha- 
racter of sovereigns reigning over large 
districts, when in truth they were no more 





than feudatories of the empire, or lieute- 
nants appointed to the government of pro- 
vinces. The multiplication of these powers 
naturally generated sanguinary wars, which 
gave occasion for the interference of sur- 
rounding states, and compelled the foreign 
settlers in India to adopt precautionary 
measures for their own security. Indeed, 
amidst the contentions and encroachments 
which prevailed in this distracted country, 
it was utterly impossible for any description 
of people resident there to continue neu- 
tral; and least of all a great mercantile 
community like that of the English, whose 
power was dreaded, while their possessions 
excited envy. Yet the original establish- 
ment of the Company in India stood upon 
much more legal grounds than even the au- 
thority of the principal native chiefs with 
whom it had to contend, since the one had 
both an imperial grant and prescription for 
what it held, while the others were in fact 
nothing better than rebels and usurpers. 
The commercial character of the Company 
made no difference in the case, any more 
than the circumstance of its being a body of 
aliens introduced for the convenience of 
traffic, and obtaining a fixed abode on the 
coast by grant from the ancient govern- 
ment. On the fall of that government, these 
traders could have no reliance upon the 
petty states into which the empire was di- 
vided, and whose restless chiefs were conti- 
nually struggling for the enlargement of 
their respective dominions. Besides this, 
the distractions of the country presented 
temptations to the numerous hordes scat- 
tered over that immense region, and in- 
duced them to take advantage of the gene- 
ral disorder to overrun the country. The 
principal of these were the Marhattas, a 
warlike race of people separated, as it were, 
into clans, each having its own leader, and 
yet the whole acknowledging nominally a 
common head, having the title of Peishwah. 
This military republic rose into great con- 
sequence on the decline of the moguls ; and 
it is not a little remarkable, that the same 
Marhatta chieftain who made himself abso- 
lute at Delhi, as the prime minister of the 
empire, should have succeeded in establish- 
ing his power with an equal plenitude of 
authority at Poonah, the court and residence 
of the Peishwah. The name of this man 
was Madhajee Scindiah; and it must be 
confessed that the activity of his mind and 
the depth of his policy would have entitled 
him to respect, had not these qualities been 
tarnished by faithlessness, cruelty, and in- 
satiable avarice. Having completely fixed 
his power in the heart of the empire, and 
over the Marhatta confederacy, Scindiah 
added to his patrimonial domains large dis- 
tricts ; for the security of which, as well as 
to carry into effect his design of extending 
the Marhatta supremacy over all India, he 
drew into his service European officers of 
first-rate talents in the science of war, 
by which means he soon organized a mili- 
tary establishment of the most formidable 
description. Thus stood affairs at the 
commencement of hostilities between Eng- 
land and republican France, at which 





critical period the sudden death of Scin- 
diah relieved the former from an enemy, 
who in all probability would, if his life 
and faculties had been prolonged, have 
shaken our possessions in the East to 
the foundation. But Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah, the nephew and successor of this 
turbulent chief, did not fall short of his 
uncle in the voracity of ambition, or the 
inveteracy of his hatred to the English. 
Fortunately, the success of Lord Cornwallis 
in the Mysore country had the effect of 
overawing for a time the Marhatta leader, 
and those who were ready to cooperate with 
him in his designs; but, strange to say, 
when that illustrious nobleman had a 
the power of Tippoo Saib, a system of po- 
licy followed, thins to undo all that had 
been so gloriously achieved, and to ren- 
der French influence paramount in” Hin- 
doostan. By an unaccountable fatuity, the 
British government suffered the Nizam of 
the Deccan to be attacked by the combined 
Marhatta states, without interposing in his 
defence, though he was at the time one of 
our steediest allies, and his dominions 
formed a natural barrier to those of the 
Company. The consequence of this neu- 
trality was, as might have been foreseen, 
un increase of confidence on the part of 
Scindiah and his associates, while the other 
powers, who had ever shewn an attachment 
to our interests, became despondent and 
mistrustful. Thus, an advantage was thrown 
in the way of the French emissaries, of 
which they availed themselves with their ac- 
customed address, by strengthening their 
party at the principal native courts, and 
contriving to get the management of civil 
affairs, as well as the command of the ar- 
mies, into their own hands. The conse- 
quences of this were soon discerned in the 
formation of a powerful force under General 
Perron, who acted as an independent chief 
in the fertile district of the Dooab, thereby 
keeping the imperial city of Delhi entirely 
under his control, and menacing the fron- 
tier of the Nim om hy territories at his 
mao Hyderabad, the capital of the 
Nizam, was likewise governed by the 
French ; and as Poonah, the residence of 
the Peishwah, was in the possession of 
Scindiah, they in fact may be said to have 
commanded all the keys to Hindoostan, 
both by land and sea. Such was the cri- 
tical situation of our Eastern dominions, 
when revolutionary France passed out of 
the republican form, and assumed the first 
stage of a monarchical order of government 
under the denomination of a consulate. 
But though the regimen was changed, and 
pacific professions were adopted, the spirit 
of ambition and intrigue remained the 
same, together with all the designs which 
had been so long cherished for the subju- 
gation of England by the annihilation of 
its commerce. 

The extirpation of our power in the 
East had ever been a favourite idea in 
France, and Buonaparte made no secret of 
his intention to attempt the subjugation of 
India upon a scale of operations far more 
extensive than what even Alexander con- 
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ceived, or Timur Bec pursued, in their rage 
for conquest. Neither the disastrous issue of 
the ition to Egypt, nor the attain- 
ment of the first office in the state, could 
moderate the views of this restless spirit, 
who, instead of applying his power to the 
restoration of general tranquillity on the 
basis of sincerity, employed the short in- 
terval of , after the treaty of Amiens, 
in planning new schemes of aggrandise- 
ment, and laying a train for kindling the 
flames of war with tremendous on 
the plains of Asia. The position which the 
French occupied in the finest part of India, 
where the blind and aged Emperor was en- 
tirely at their disposal, and their direction 
of the military concerns of the trading 
states, held out a flattering prospect to 
the ambition of Napoleon, whose agents 
were in consequence soon actively at work 
throughout every part of the country, sow- 
ing disaffection among our subjects, and sti- 
moulating the native powers to acts of hosti- 
lity. On the part of the British government 
the utmost moderation was observed, 
though not without a due degree of watch- 
ess, and such precautionary measures 

as were deemed necessary to guard against 
any sudden explosion. Lord Wellesley, 
who was then at the head of the adminis- 
tration in India, had long penetrated into the 
designs of the Marhattas, and he was no 
stranger to the intrigues of their French 
auxiliaries. Without betraying, however, 
ions of danger, or making an os- 
tentatious parade of martial preparations, 
this great statesman digested a comprehen- 
sive plan, which, in the event of war be- 
coming indispensable, should prove effec- 
tual to the security of the British territo- 
ries, and subversive of any confederacy that 
t be formed against them. Accord- 
ingly, when the enmity of Scindiah, and the 
hostile intentions of the Marhatta states, be- 
came too plain to be mistaken, and too for- 
midable to admit of partial operations, this 
scheme of military policy was put in force, 
and at the same moment of time all the 
eonfederated powers, great and small, na- 
tive and alien, became the objects of at- 
tack, While General, afterwards Viscount, 
Lake, marched upon Delhi, taking in his 
way General Perron, who was strongly en- 
eamped under the walls of the ‘5h mm 


fort of Allyghur, Major-General esley, 
now Duke of Wellington, made a rapid 


movement against the combined Marhatta 
force in the Deecan. hh measures were 
crowned with a success unparalleled in the 
military history of India; and a war, which 
from Bombay to was by this 

of co-operation brought to a glorious 

at the end of four months, comprising 
= that short space, — general bat- 
» eight regular sieges and stormings of 
fortresses, in all of which British pS 
prevailed over accumulated obstacles, the 
Lee ge of formidable gun and 
every advantage arising from local posi- 
tion, military means, and nth te 
strength. These si successes added to 
the British empire 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges, and se- 





cured the free navigation of the former 
river by the possession of Delhi, Agra, and 
Calpee, with an important tract of country 
along its right bank. Besides these acqui- 
sitions, our Government obtained the greater 
part of the province of Bundelcund, the 
whole of Cuttack in Orissa, and the most 
valuable territory in Guzerat; thereby se- 
curing the navigation along that immense 
coast from the Ganges to the Indus, while 
in the Deccan our frontier received an in- 
crease equally important to the security of 
our own dominions and those of our allies. 
Such were the beneficial results of this 
brilliant war, the particulars of which are 
now for the first time amply and luminously 
brought to the view of the British public, 
in a manner which does the highest credit 
to the military and political talents of the 
writer, who was actively engaged in the 
scenes he has so ably described. Seldom 
indeed have we had the pleasure of perusing 
a work combining so much reflection with 
the detail of martial operations, as in the 
a instance. The writer, in his motto 
rom the Roman historian, characterizes his 
volume as the faithful record of great ac- 
tions ; and, we may add, that he has nar- 
rated them in a manner suitable to the im- 
Mew of the subject. Tam Marti quam 
Mercurio, is no easy or common coalition ; 
and though we have some good military his- 
tories, the generality fall far short of that 
exquisite model of chaste simplicity exhi- 
bited by Cesar. By this observation we 
do not mean to institute any thing like a 
comparison between two productions ne- 
cessarily very dissimilar, but we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the Memoir of 
the War in India is constructed on that plan 
which would have met with the approbation 
of the severest critics of antiquity. The au- 
thor very properly introduces his narrative 
with an historical and statistical account of 
the country, abstracted from authorities of 
undeniable validity, and condensed with 
equal perspicuity and impartiality. Having 
thus laid open the grounds and reasons of 
the war, which on our side was rendered 
imperative after great forbearance, the 
scheme digested by the British government, 
for insuring a speedy and glorious termina- 
tion of the contest, is stated with precision. 
Thus prepared, we are led into the field, 
beginning of course with the march of the 
Commander-in-chief, under whom the 
author served throughout the whole of this 
war, as he afterwards did in that which 
the noted Jeswunt Row Holkar had the 
temerity to wage against the English, on 
the dissolution of the Marhatta confederacy. 
(To be continued.) 


essay was reported to have been written 
by Mr. Barrow, and the composition would 
not discredit a more veteran writer. It 
must indeed be admitted, that a public man, 
having free access to Government docu- 
ments, can scarcely fail of interesting his 
readers, when he undertakes to describe, 4 
authority, the objects contemplated by mi- 
nisters, in equipping an expensive arma- 
ment for the purposes of extending science 
and prosecuting discovery. In addition to 
this, there is always something attractive in 
a new and paradoxical hypothesis—such 
as the notion advanced by Mr. Barrow, that 
the nearera ship advances towards the Pole, 
the less obstruction she will experience from 
floating ice: that the whole of our an- 
tient navigators were mistaken in their opi- 
nions relative to Greenland and Baftin’s 
Bay : that the accumulation of ice in the vi- 
cinity of Spitsbergen, is dispersed by a vio- 
lent effort of nature about once in every 
four centuries: that the Danish Colony, so 
long lost to the mother-country, may still 
be restored to a communication with the 
rest of Europe—with many other supposi- 
tions equally ingenious and amusing.* Hay- 
ing at his command all the advantages aris- 
ing from the best official information, to- 
gether with ample means for satisfying 

ublic curiosity, was it necessary that Mr. 

arrow should attempt to dolster his own 
production by undervaluing the publication 
of a humble contemporary? Yet that he 
did so is sufficiently evinced by the spirited 
letter of Lieutenant Chappell to Mr. Gif- 
ford, wherein he has completely exposed 
Mr. Barrow’s animadversions upon his 
** Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay.” 
It is not my intention to enter more fully 
into this subject, but as every thing in the 
least connected with regions lying within 
the Arctic Circle must at the present mo- 
ment be peculiarly acceptable to your read- 
ers, and as Ice Bergs, and Whales, and 
Esquimaux, are becoming common topics 
of conversation, this curiosity ce gppen. 
the productions of Northern Lands, may 
induce you to admit a few remarks upon 
the Rein-deer of North America, the most 
numerous race inhabiting those vast deserts 
which extend from the boundaries of Ca- 
nada to the Frozen Ocean. Having been 
for many years a Fur trader, employed in 
the vicinity of Lake Winnepeg, and the 
Stony Mountains, I had frequent pan 
nities of making observations, which may 
serve materially to illustrate the natural 
history of those remote countries. It is 
not my intention to publish these Notes in 
a volume by themselves, I have neither time 
nor inclination suitable to such an under- 
taking; but, as your Journal possesses an 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





NORTHERN SKETCHES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
The last Number of the Querterly Review, 
published in February, contains a luminous 
article on the Polar Ice, and North-West 
Passage into the Pacific Ocean. This able 





* Although we are not aware of any official 
authority assumed by the Quarterly Review, and 
do not coincide with our Correspondent’s opinion 
on several points, our love of impartiality, and 
the value of his subsequent facts, insure him our 
thanks, and an immediate insertion, with only a 
few unimportant alterations, which we adopt in 
order to avoid controversy in a publication which 
we find too limited for rational entertainment 
and information.—Ep, 
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extensive circulation, and has obtained a 
highly respectable character for ability and 
impartiality, a few pages of my memoranda 
shall be occasionally transmitted to you for 
insertion. 

Naturalists have never sufficiently ex- 
plored the various habits of Hyperborean 
animals. The providential sagacity and 
foresight of the Beaver, have, it is true, been 
made the subject of many an exaggerated 
description ; and the Polar Bear has been 
frequently eulogized as a striking instance 
of instinctive affection; while the fleetest 
and most beautiful inhabitant of the desert, 
still remains 

‘* unhonoured and unsung.”” 

Mr. Chappell affirms, that “ the rein-deer 
of North America are evidently of the same 
species with those of Lapland ;” but, with 
all possible deference to the authority of an 
eye-witness, to whom the prince of mo- 
dern travellers, Dr. Clarke, has recorded 
such high testimonials of respect, it will 
perhaps be possible to point out many 
peculiarities in the rein-deer of America, 
which are not observable in those of Lap- 
land. For instance, Lieutenant Chappell 
has himself noticed, that the deer of Hud- 
son’s Bay migrate annually towards the 
Southern countries in search of a milder 
climate, where they may bring forth and 
nourish their young. Having accomplished 
the object for which they instinctively tra- 
verse pathless savannas and cross foamin 
torrents, the deer again turn their timid 
glances towards the North, and, for some 
inscrutable purpose, retrace their periodical 
journey, retreating again to those wild and 
desolate tracts on which scarcely ever was 
“imprinted the foot of a man.” Thus we 
may observe, that in the Northern parts 
of America the rein-deer are continually 
passing and repassing the numerous rivers 
with which the whole of that continent is 
intersected. But we have no evidence of this 
being the case in Lapland. On the con- 
trary, it may be confidently asserted that 
no annual migrations of a similar descrip- 
tion occur amongst the same class of ani- 
mals in the North of Europe. 

Although the rein-deer supply the Esqui- 
maux and other American tribes with the 
greater part of their scanty subsistence, yet 
they are extremely wary and difficult to ob- 
tain. Ihe easiest way of procuring veni- 
son is by lying in wait upon the banks of 
rivers, which the deer are compelled to 
swim across in prosecution of their perio- 
dical journeys, and then, by attacking 
them in the water, to secure a whole herd 
at one time. This method has been accu- 
=v | described in the “ Narrative” to 
which I have already alluded. But there 
aac other means pursued by the 
Indians for the same purpose, as may be 
discovered by a reference to the voluminous 
works of M‘Kenzie and Hearne. 

The following particulars have escaped 
the notice of every traveller who has pub- 
lished an account of this portion of the 

lobe:—No animals exhibit more sagacity 
m elu pursuit than the rein-deer of 
Hudson’s Bay: it has been indisputably 





ascertained, that they never lie down with- 
out taking the singular “ohne to de- 
scribe a number of circles, decreasing in- 
ward, thus @ , toward the central spot on 
which they intend to repose for the night, 
so that the dogs wherewith the Indians in- 
vade their retreats, are compelled, in fol- 
lowing the scent, to pass repeatedly round 
the sleeping herd, and thereby to warn the 
watchful sentinel of approaching danger. 

One of the most remarkable methods of 
hunting is that practised by the Indians 
near Lake Winnepeg, on the first setting 
in of the winter frosts. No sooner are 
the ponds and morasses frozen sufficiently 
hard to sustain a man’s weight, than the na- 
tives set off in pursuit of deer. The af- 
frighted animals finding themselves pur- 
sued, immediately quit the woods and 
strike for the open spaces, where they are 
less incommoded by their antlers. But the 
ice, although it be capable of bearing the 
huntsman, is yet too thin to a, the 
plunging of flying rein-deer, and it con- 
sequently gives way at every blow of the 
hoofs. The labour of extracting its legs 
soon tires out the terrified animal, which is 
speedily overtaken, and speared to death by 
its pursuers. 

Should the foregoing observations meet 
your approbation, Y shall speedily transmit 
you some further extracts from my Collec- 
teana. 

PETER CHASSING. 


* 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
MR. EDITOR, 

On taking up the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Review (58,) my attention was 
attracted by its notice of the Reports of the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor Laws; a subject you will 
readily admit to be of the highest import- 
ance to this country, and one that should 
have confined the writer of the article at 
least to the truth. In a journal taking so 
high ground as that Review does, it may 
naturally be concluded that some of its read- 
ers form their conclusions upon its de- 
ductions, without examining the premises 
upon which they are grounded. Any mis- 
representations, therefore, either wilfully or 
ignorantly made, are calculated to do mis- 
chief, and that mischief may be great in 
proportion to the circulation of the error. 
The Reviewer asserts, page 500, ‘* That 
the total of persons relieved annually in 
England is 940,026. That the popula- 
tion of England and Wales appears to 
be by the last return, 10,150,615; so that 
the number of persons relieved from the 
poor’s rates appears to be{9% in each ten 
of the population.” Thus, with a most 
glaring negligence of arithmetic, and de- 
fiance of manifest fact, he asserts what 
every schoolboy can refute. But, for the Re- 
viewer’s satisfaction,I will,with your permis- 
sion, state it thus, and admit for argument, 
that even if the number of persons relieved 
amounted to 1,000,000, and the population, 
as he states, 10,000,000, it would then only 
be one in ten; but, upon the closest exa- 





mination I have been able to take of the 
matter, it appears to me that the writer has 
not understood his subject, and has bewil- 
dered himself with his Cocker or his Ready 


Reckoner, and that in fact the 9% out of © 


10, which he mentions as being relieved, 
are in fact the exact proportion of those 
out of 10 that are not relieved, instead of 
those that are. Yn charity I would wil- 
lingly have supposed that it might have 
been a typographical error, when I first 
saw it in ba a but when I find on page 
501 the following remark, I am compelled 
to view it as a misrepresentation wilfully and 
knowingly made to serve a particular pur- 
pose: ‘* Such is the extraordinary picture 
exhibited, on the highest authority, of the 
richest, the most industrious, and most 
moral population, that probably ever existed. 
MOoRE THAN NINE-TENTHS OF ITS WHOLE 
AMOUNT occasionally subsist on public 
charity.”—The extreme accuracy in the 
Edinburgh Reviewer’s calculations is not 
confined to the article on the Poor Laws, 
for in page 451 in the same Number, in 
noticing Mr. Ellis’s Account of the Embassy 
to China, some notable instances occur, 
which, if you think worth inserting in your 
valuable Journal, I will communicate. 
Your obedient et 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, May 16.—On Saturday, the 
9th instant, the. last day of Easter Term, 
the following Gentlemen were admitted to 
Degrees :— 7 

Masters of Arts.—Mr. Anthony Mervin 
Reeve Story, of Wadham College; Rev. 
Joseph Cuming, of Oriel; Mr. Charles 
Miller, of Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Bertie Entwisle Jarvis 
Esq. of Christ Church, and George Brian, 
Esq. of Exeter er yee: compounders ; 
Mr. Henry Lewis Majendie, Mr. John 
Michael Severne, Mr. John Symons Pering, 
of Oriel College; Mr. Walter Powell, and 
Mr. Ellis Roberts, Scholars of Jesus Col- 
lege; Mr. James Monkhouse Knott, and 
Mr. John Clarke Jenkins, of Lincoln Col- 
lege; Mr. William John Gilbert, Scholar 
of Brasennose College; Mr. Robert Salkeld, 
of Corpus Christi College. 

The whole number of Degrees in Easter 
Term was—D.D. 3; B.D. 2; M.A, 35; 
B.A. 34; Matriculations 99. 

On Wednesday, the first day of Act 
Term, the following Gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to Degrees :— 

Masters of Arts—John Eagles, Esq. of 
Wadham College, grand compounder; Rev. 
James Hooper, of Oriel; Rev. . David 
Morgan, Rev. Thomas Morgan, Mr. John 
Hughes, Scholar, and Rev. Thomas Read, 
of Jesus College; Mr. William Milton 
Bridger, and Mr. Charles Thomas Longley, 
Mr. William Foster Lloyd, Mr. James 
Arthur,Wilson, Students, of Christ Church ; 
Rev. Jasper Farmer Baillie, Rev. Francis 
Brandt, Mr. Henry Latham, Mr. Roger 
Manwaring Manwaring, and Rev. Augustus 
Edward Hobart, of 
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Rey. Joseph Bockett, of Trini College ; 


Rev. James Boys, of Wadham College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. John Garbett, 
of All Souls’ College; Mr. William New- 
land Pedder, Scholar, and Mr. Hugh More- 
ton Phillips, of Worcester College ; Mr. 
Samuel Fenton, of Jesus College; Mr. 
Godfrey Bird, and Mr. John Billington, 


Scholar, of University College; Mr. John‘ 


Evans, Mr. Joseph Pitt, and Hon. John 
Pratt Hewitt, of Christ Church; Mr. Fre- 
deric Gambier, Mr. George Hamilton Sey- 
mour, and Mr. William Oldfeld Bartlett, 
Postmasters of Merton College ; Mr. Oswald 
Feilden, Mr. William Best, Mr. David 
Lewis, and Mr. John Walker, of Brasen- 
nose College; Mr. William Hutcheson, of 
St. Mary Hall; Mr. John Henry Coates 
Borwell, and Mr, John Davies, of St. 
Edmund Hall; Mr. Samuel Young Sea- 
grave of Magdalen Hall; Mr. William Roch, 
of Trinity College; Mr. Richard Higgs, of 
Wadham College; Mr. David Jenkyns, 
and Mr. rg A issold, of Exeter College ; 
Mr. William Heald Ludlow, andMr. James 
Gray, of Queen’s College; Mr. Charles 
Gray Round, and Mr. John Morton Colson, 
of Balliol College; Mr. Richard French 
Laurence, Scholar, of Pembroke College. 

Thursday the Prize Compositions were 
adjudged as follows :— 


THE CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 


Latin Essay.—“ Bio: hy.”—Mr. John 
* = Aadehan, B.! ‘A. Fellow of St. 
ohn’s " 


Latin Essay.—“< Quam vim in Moribus 
Populi conformandis exhibeant Rerum pub- 
licarum subite Mutationes ?”—Mr. Samuel 
Hinde, B.A. of Queen’s College. 

Latin Verses. —‘* Titus Hierosolymam 
ro a Thomas Holden Orme- 

» Undergraduate, Fellow of New Coll. 
SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 

English Verse.—“ The Coliseum.”— 

The same, Mr..T. H. Ormerod. 


Camaninge, May 16.—At the Congrega- 
tion on Friday last, the degree of Bachelor 
in Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
James Henry Monk, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, and Reg. Prof. of Greek. 

On the same day, W. F. Chambers, of 
Trinity College, Physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, was admitted to the de of 
Doctor in Physic; and the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on the Hon. Mr. 
Thellusson, of Trinity College, son of Lord 
Rendlesham. 

The Norrisian prize for the present year 
is adjud, to the Rev. James Clarke 
Franks, M.A. of Trinity College, for his 
Essay on the following subject :—< What 
confirmation does the credibility of the 
Gospel History derive from the number 
and concurrence of the Evangelists?” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Note on the Egyptian Monuments, 
By M. Jomard. 
Some time ago there was published in a 


theEnglish newspapers)a short account of the 
researches lately made in Egypt and Nubiab 
some travellers, cebepted Trem a letter ad- 
dressed to M.Visconti. This account, though 
very interesting, is far from satisfying ‘the 
curiosity which is, and always will be, excited 
by a country so rich in antiquities. It an- 
nounces as new, discoveries which belong 
to the French expedition in Egypt. France, 
more than any other nation in Europe, must 
be interested in the investigations which shall 
be pursued in this classic country, since she 
has made so many sacrifices to discover its 
monuments, to study its climate and its 
productions, and to display to the learned 
world all its antiquities, which, though they 
have been admired for these three thousand 
years, were not the better known. 

It is now ten years since the ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Egypt,” printed at the expence of 
the State, began to be published. At that 
time and since, there have been published in 
this work drawings of all the ancient edifices 
which adorn that country, from Nubia to 
Memphis: a detailed description accom- 
panies this grand picture. Two volumes 
are dedicated to the monuments of Thébes, 
which can be compared with nothing in the 
world, for grandeur, and the style of archi- 
tecture. All Thébes has passed, as we 
may say, before the eye of the reader, with 
its palaces, its temples, its obelisks, its 
avenues of sphinxes, its colossal columns, 
its catacombs, and the tombs of its kings, 
which are adorned with paintings in such ex- 
cellent preservation. How could the French 
travellers, who to the number of forty visited 
this ancient capital, and inhabited its ruins 
for several months, avoid perceiving that 
avenue of sphinxes which M. Belzoni in his 
account pretends to have discovered? We 
are sorry to be obliged to point out a 
double mistake which he has committed. 
The statues of which he speaks are not 
sphinxes, they are figures of women seated, 
wearing the mask of alion. It would be 
also giving a very exaggerated idea of them 
to compare them with the colossuses of the 
great avenues of Thébes. These colossuses, 
which have been likewise all called by the 
name of sphinxes, but improperly, are 
eighteen or twenty feet in length; what 
relation can there be between these enor- 
mous masses and statues of the human 
size? But this is not all: M. Belzoni 
fancies that he is the first who discovered 
these female statues. How can he have 
been ignorant that they have been noticed, 
measured, and described, long before? The 
French travellers, during their abode at 
Thébes, caused excavations to be made in 
a place on the right bank, to discover these 
statues. They were very much surprised 
at finding a great number of figures all 
alike, confusedly thrown together in a 
heap, between two walls; so that it was 
then and is still doubted, whether they 
had been placed there as in a magazine, or 
whether they had been precipitately buried 
at a certain time, as, for example, to save 
them from the ravages of Cambyses. Not 
only have we discovered, described, and 





French Journal(whence it was translated into 


made drawings of these statues, but we 
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brought to Paris several fragments of them, 
and there must be several entire ones in the 
British Museum, which we had put on board 
our vessels to be conveyed to France, when 
the capitulation gave up all our fleet to the 
English army. We may believe that if the 
learned Visconti, whose recent loss we 
deplore, had lived to receive M. Belzoni’s 
letter, he would not have communicated it 
to the public without rectifying all these 
facts ; he was too well acquainted both 
with the antiquities of Egypt, and the work 
published in _ to leave in this notice 
the name of *‘ Sphinx” improperly given 
to these figures of moderate proportion, 
and he would have added, that they are 
engraved in the ‘‘ Description of Egypt,” 
(see the third volume of the Antiquities, 
pl. xuvit. fig. 1 and 2.) Neither would 
this celebrated antiquary have permitted his 
name to appear at the head of a letter, in 
which the appellation of the ‘‘ tomb of 
Apis,” is arbitrarily given to one of the ca- 
tacombs of the valley, of the tombs of the 
kings ; and that of the head of Memnon, to 
one of the fragments of those numerous 
colossusses which are found standing or 
thrown down among those immense ruins. 


If the mummy of an ox has been found 
in a sarcophagus, there is nething surpris- 
ing in that; besides, to judge of it, we 
should have a correct drawing, if we have 
not the mummy itself. But what conclu- 
sion can we draw from it, for the denomina- 
tion of the tomb? Who does not know that 
the ox Apis (the object of a symbolical 
worship which is still inexplicable, notwith- 
standing the ingenious interpretations of 
Jablonski) was renewed every five and 
twenty years. This was said to be the 
duration of his life ; after that time he was 
drowned in the Nile, and another ox, 
exactly resembling the former, was sought 
for to supply his place. How many tombs 
must have been required to embalm and 
deposit all these animals? In respect to 
Memnon, how could the new traveller, who 
has past a long time at Thébes, avoid see- 
ing the numerous nage eg engraved 
upon the legs of one of the two great 
colossusses of the plain of the Memnonium, 
and which attest that this is the statue 
which ha: borne in all ages the name of 
Memnon? Has he perhaps brought away 
the bust of it? No, certainly. There are 
several very large colossal heads of rose- 
coloured or black granite, lying in the 
sand; among them is one at the monument 
of Osymandyas, which was discovered in 
digging, and which we tried to carry away ; 
time and events hindered it still more than 
the enormous weight of the figure. We 
left it with its face turned upwards, and 
very easy to be seen: it is of granite, and 
of exquisite workmanship. It is of a rose 
colour; the polish is admirable, and the 
style of the figure no less so (see pl. xxx1!. 
vol. 2, of the Description of the Antiqui- 
ties of the City of Thébes, by Messrs. Jol- 
lois and Devilliers.) The new traveller 
does not say a word of the colour of the 
stone, which hinders us from recognizing 
the statue in question. This, whieh has 
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been transported to the Nile after six 
months labour, is said to be ten feet high, 
from the breast to the crown of the head ; 
but the block which I have just mentioned, 
measures to the top of the head-dress only 
two meters and a quarter, or six feet eleven 
inches of France, which do not make 
seven feet five inches English.* Another 
still larger statue has been found by the 
same traveller: it is ten feet from the neck 
to the extremity of the head-dress; it 
deserved, as much as the preceding, the 
honour of being attributed to Memnon. 
This arbitrary appellation puts me in mind 
of the strange idea which General Menou 
had, to call by the name of Canal Antony, 
without any authority, a ford which com- 
municates from the Mediterranean to Lake 
Maréotis, and which he had a mind to have 
dug in order to convey the French fleet 
from the port of Alexandria to that lake. 


It is with much reason that M. Belzoni 

assures us that it is difficult to give an idea of 
the magnificence of the tombs of the kings 
at Thébes, and of the brilliancy of the 
aintings with which the walls are covered. 
n fact it is not possible to express or to 
imagine the lively colours which adorn these 
immense galleries cut out of therock. The 
grandeur of these subterrancous monuments 
does not yield in any respect to that of 
the palaces and temples; so that it has 
been said, that what the Egyptians have 
done above ground can be compared to 
nothing, unless it he to the works which 
they have executed under ground. The 
tomb lately discovered appears to be 
curious ; but it is very far from exceeding 
in extent all the others: a length of three 
hundred and nine English feet, or two 
hundred and ninety French feet, is very in- 
ferior to that of several of the eleven tombs 
of the Kings, which were visited and mea- 
sured by the French literati. The largest 
of these, measures one hundred and twenty- 
two meters (three hundred and seventy-five 
feet ;) another, a hundred and fourteen 
meters (about three hundred and fifty-one 
feet) (see pl. uxxviu. fig. 2, 3, Antiq. 
vol. 2.) 


Among things worthy of interest, we 
find in the traveller’s account inaccuracies, 
or details which appear to be very ill sup- 
ported. We ask, what may be those figures 
of a lion with the head of a vulture, which 
he has met with on his journey? without 
doubt he ought to have said, “ the head 
of a sparrow-hawk.” This chimerical figure 
is found in the Egyptian paintings and bas 
reliefs. As for the sarcophagus of ala- 
baster, transparent as glass, found in a 
tomb, we must wish, for the advancement 
of mineralogy, that this extraordinary piece 
of workmanship may be soon bevaght to 
Europe. Perhaps when we see it we may 
be able to conceive how a piece of alabaster, 
thin enough to be transparent as glass, can 

nine feet seven inches long. 





* It seems that the bust which has been con- 
veyed to head aa * en there embarked for 
» 18 that statue of Osymand : 

all these uncertainties will soon be venereay 








I have not spoken in this note of the dis- 
coveries which have lately been made in Nu- 
bia, for, in order to form a decided opinion 
on the antiquities of that country, we must 
wait for the publication of the researches 
of Mr. Bankes, and those of M. Burckhardt, 
who has travelled three years under the 
name of Sheykh Ibrahym, and who unfor- 
tunately died lately. The subterranean 
temple of Y’psambul, which M. Belzoni 
thinks he has discovered, had been already 
visited by several Europeans, particularly 
by Mr. Thomas Legh. It is towards that 
country and the Oases that the eyes of 
travellers must be turned, who wish to 
employ their researches and their talents 
in a truly new and useful manner ; for the 
architecture of Egypt has been entirely 
measured by the French artists. . Only it 
might be wished that we had a greater 
number of hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
though a great many have been brought to 
France; but it will be advisable to draw 
complete scenes, or bring back the impres- 
sions, in order to collect the hieroglyphies 
with scrupulous exactness, if it is wished 
te do something that may not be entirely 
useless. E. Jomarp. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

In our general view of the opening of the 
present Exhibition, we took a hasty glance 
at those pictures in the upper apartments, 
which seemed to press for most immediate 
notice. That we passed over many, was 
not to be attributed tu their want of merit ; 
but to other circumstances: some, such as 
West’s, from their very conspicuousness, and 
the acknowledged rank and talent of the mas- 
ter rendering it immaterial whether we par- 
ticularized them or not; others, such as 
Northcote’s (No. 1. Prisoner at Sedge- 
moor,) froin their requiring a more length- 
ened critique than we could then allow; 
and still more, such as Beechey’s, from 
their number and inequality. Dealing still 
rather in generals, at least so far as criti- 
cism is concerned, we have to notice 
No. 13. The Poacher detected, by W. 
Kidd, a clever and promising picture, 
though crude in colouring ; and, if the ar- 
tist is young (as we suppose he is, from not 
being acquainted with his name) certainly 
bidding fair to render him distinguished in 
the style he has chosen. 

A few of the pictures we mentioned before 
improve greatly upon us on narrower in- 
spection. Stothard’s Féte Champétre, and 
Howard’s Fairies, are pun 4 high in 
this list. The extraordinary effect and cha- 
racter of the former, the sentiment it ef- 
fuses in the midst of its vivacity, steals in- 
sensibly over the fancy of the beholder, and 
we contemplate in it almost a paradox in 
the philosophy of mind—an artist declining 
into the vale of years exercising a more po- 
tent witchery of imagination than the most 
youthful Poet of our day. The latter is also 
a production of fine imaginative powers. 





At first we thought the figures not suffi- 
ciently aérial, and probably this is the 
truth; but there is an expression and in- 
terest about them that soon brings us to 
partake of their revel, and we forget any 
defect in the execution. Raeburn, we 
think, does not display his usual felicit 
this year ; and indeed it may be remarked, 
that most of the Scottish artists, who two 
seasons since occupied so marked a situa- 
tion, seem, like some of Ossian’s heroes, to 
have been sleeping from that period till 
now on the “ clouds of their fame.” Owen 
has some dignitaries of the Church, excel- 
lent liknesses; and we cannot conceive a 
more delightful lounge for the expectants 
of mitres than the Great Room presents, 
for, undoubtedly, if the portraits tell the 
truth, which, when they do not flatter, we 
may suppose they do, there is every appear- 
ance of some vacancies soon in'the Bench 
of Bishops. Those represented in the Ex- 
hibition look, for the most part, as if the 
cares of the church, or old age, had worn 
them pretty nearly out. But as most of 
them feno got more livings than one, we 
may be mistaken, and we would not encou- 
rage too sanguine hopes of immediate pa- 
tronage in Lord Liverpool, or of an oppor- 
tunity of saying Nolo instead of Volo in 
any Dean or Prebend in existence. 119. The 
Happy Fox-hunter, by Cooper, is not 
in his best manner: there is too much 
landscape, and too little animal. Now, ani- 
mal is his forte, and landscape is not. 
121. Portrait of Himself, by F. Ferriere, is 
a very forcible head, full of truth and na- 
ture. We dislike the size of it—it is nei- 
ther life nor miniature ; and though a man 
may be of the middle age, we know of no 
equivalent of bulk, and Mr. F. would not 
like to be thought a dwarfish lusus nature. 
140. Hermia and Helena, by W. Allston, 
is a good effect from having looked closely 
at the ancient school; it is, however, ra- 
ther imitation than competition, and _ its 
scattered and loose texture does not raise 
the reputation of the artist. 308. The Ve- 
netian Curiosity Shop, Mrs. Ansley, This 
is called a sketch, whereas it is a finished 
picture, and there “p ears to be more of 
affectation than of diffidence in the mis- 
nomer. Be that as it may, this is a yery capi- 
tal performance, an assemblage of rich co- 
lour and incident brought cleveily tuge- 
ther, various, and skilfully contrasted. The 
buildings in the back ground are well ma- 
naged, and the whole does honour to a fe- 
male hand. 


In the Antique Academy there are a mul- 
titude of subjects, of which we can onl 
specify some fine enamels hy Bone ; excel- 
lent miniatures by A. Robertson, and by 
Chalon and others ; several good landscapes, 
and well coloured and natural flower pieces, 
among the most remarkable of which is one 
by Mrs. Pope. The architectural drawings 
and designs are various and meritorious— 
We see many of these plans for new 
buildings on paper, but by some accident 
or other we never see any of them in stone 
and lime. How is this? Gandy has an ex- 
traordinary thing, as he says, from Para- 
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dise Lost, but we are of opinion it is from 
a kaleidoscope found : it is utterly inex- 
icable, unless the artist has submitted to 
magnetized, and this is a copy of one of 
his beatific visions. 

In the Model Academy there is nothi 
to exalt the character of our native | 
in that department of art. trey is in- 
ferior to himself last year, except in his 
‘© animated busts,”—but this is rather ow- 
ing to his subject (Lady F. Russell, a 
child) than to any other cause. Baily has 
rather advanced by a small Flora, which is 
well conceived, though perhaps in the ex- 
tremities there is an imitation of the defect 
rather than of the excellence of ancient 
sculpture. Flaxman has some feeling mo- 
numents ; Turnerelli, his beautiful bust and 
likeness of the Princess Charlotte. Bacon, 
Westmacott, and other able contributors, 

reserve the even tenor of their way; but 
in none of all do we find any produc:ion 
which claims the eulogium we should be 
heppy to have an occasion to bestow on our 
rising Sculpture. 





SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 

We fell into a mistake last week in our 
notice of Mr. West’s picture acquired for 
this truly patriotic Gallery: it is not a 
Sketch for Death on the Pale Horse, but of 
a subject from the x1xth chap. of Revela- 
tion, verse 11. The Opening of Heaven, 
and the Vision of the White Horse. The 
similarity of a part of this picture, and the 
crowded state of the apartment, which pre- 
vented a full view of it, led us into the 
misconception that it was one of those origi- 
nal designs, which we had formerly admired 
so much in Mr. West’s own noble paintin 
rooms, and which are often so greatly ab 
tered in their progress to the finished paint- 
ing, that the error was easy, and the highest 
praise not misplaced. 

As we shall not probably haye any fur- 
ther occasion to notice Sir John Leicester’s 
Exhibition, we take leave of it by recalling 
a very apt passage from Hogarth, one of 
whose pictures, by the way, as well as one 
of Stothard’s and Wilkie’s, would be good 
additions to his fine collection. When the 
-Royal Academy was instituted, the royal 
patronage was justly held out by the advo- 
cates of that measure as a matter of great 
consequence ; to which Hogarth, who was 
rather hostile to the Establishment, replied, 
(we quote the sense from memory—see /re- 
land’s Hogarth Ilustrated,) ‘* The Prince 
who wishes to encourage the Arts in this 
country, will best promote his purpose by 
forming a Gallery of one or more of the 
principal works of the , srw : 4 each of 
the living artists in his dominions.” 

We could devise no higher eulogy on the 
course pursued by Sir John Leicester. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Those characteristics of poetry, in respect 
to style and imagery, most esteemed in one 
particular tongue, are pot easy to be con- 





veyed in a translation, without violating 
the rules of propriety fixed for the la e 
into which translation is made. There 
is great difficulty in avoiding, on one hand, 
the total annihilation of all that characterizes 
the foreign writer except his mere words, 
and on the other, of writing what may be 
almost deemed nonsense when given ina new 
dress, by too great a fidelity to the original : 
these extremes should be avoided in a good 
translation ; and herein consists the prin- 
cipal art of making one. It is not amiss, 
however, when the genius of a e 
will allow it, especially for the gratification 
of the curious reader, now and then to give 
a translation as near as possible in manner 
and spirit to the original, even when it 
may seem new and uncouth if compared to 

roductions written in the vernacular tongue. 

he following wild and singular poem of 
the celebrated German poet Korner, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Sword Song,” written a few 
hours only before he was killed, on the 
25th of August 1813, will exemplify this, 
and will no doubt interest those aie are 
pleased with the bold imagery and the 
novelty of German poetry: it is rendered 
in every respect as near to the original as 
possible. 


Thou sword upon my belted vest, 
What means thy glittering polished crest ! 
Thou seem’st within my glowing breast 

To raise a flame—Hurrah ! 


“¢ A Horseman brave supports my blade, 
The weapon of a freeman made ; 
For him I shine, for him I’ll wade 
Through blood and death—Hurrah !” 


Yes, my good sword, behold me free, 

I fond affection bear to thee, 

As though thou wert betrothed to me 
My earliest bride—Hurrah ! 


** Soldier of Fortune, I am thine, 

For thee alone my blade shall shine— 

When, Soldier, shall I call thee mine, 
Joined in the field ?—Hurrah!” 


Soon as our bridal morn shall rise, 

While the shrill trumpet’s summons flies, 

And the red cannon rends the skies, 
We'll join our hands—Hurrah ! 


“* O sacred union !—haste away, 
Ye tardy moments of delay— 
I long, my bridegroom, for the day 
To be thy bride—Hurrah !” 


Why cling’st thou in the scabbard—why ? 
Thou iron fair of destiny, 
So wild—so fond of battle-cry, 

Why cling’st thou so ?—Hurrah ! 


“ T hold myself in dread reserve, 

Fierce—fond in battle-fields to serve, 

The cause of freedom to preserve— 
For this I wait—Hurrah !” 


Rest—still in narrow compass rest— 
Ere a long space thou shalt be blest, 
Within my ardent grasp co t— 

Ready for fight—Hurrah! 


*© Oh let me not too long await— 
I love the gory field of fate, 
Where death’s rich roses glow élate 
Tn bloody bloom—Hurrah !" 





Come forth! quick from thy scabbard fly, 
Thou pleasure of the Soldier’s eye— 
Now to the scene of slaughter hie, 

y native home—Hurrah ! 


“ O glorious thus in nuptial tie, 
To join beneath heaven’s canopy— 
Bright as a sunbeam of the sky, 

Glitters your bride—Hurrah ! ” 


Then out, thou m r of strife, 
Thou German soldier’s plighted wife— 
Who feels not renovated life 

When clasping thee ?—Hurrah ! 


When in thy scabbard on my side, 

I seldom glanced on thee, my bride ; 

Now Heaven has bid us ne’er divide, 
For ever joined—Hurrah ! 


Thee glowing to my lips I'll press, 
And all my ardent vows confess— 
O cursed be he, without redress, 
Who thee forsakes—Hurruah ! 


Let joy sit in thy polished eyes, 

While radiant sparkles flashing rise— 

Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 
My Bride of Steel—Hurrah ! 


Cc. R—+«. 
Note—In the Song from Korner which ap- 
peared in No. 68, the reader will substitute (4th 
line of last stanza) “‘ angel’’ for ‘< hero.” 





MAGIC. 


*« J can call Spirits from the vasty deep.” 


ANGELINF. 
Indeed I’ve heard—— 


PROSPERO. 
‘Aye, thou hast heard, that I 
Have held communion with unearthly things, 
And brought them to my bidding.—If ’tis so— 
(And may it not?) perchance thou hast the power 
To earn the like advantage. 
ANG. 
I have heard 
That men (but ’tis a foolish fable) may 
By midnight study, and sharp abstinence, 
And self-giv’n torture, and unholy prayer, 
And base desertion of the God they serve, 
And yielding up themselves a penalty, 
Acquire a power to do—a world of wrong : 
But this is fable-— 
PROSP.—(Quickly,) 
Be net too sure—for once 
I knew a man—’ twas in a distant country— 
Who, fame did say, could draw the planets down 
By his dark art: and I have heard that he, — 
At times, held converse with the winds (speaking 
In some strange melody) and had the power 
To bid them waft him from remoter shores 
Their richest produce—Spirits he had, who 
b t 


Vast pearls, such as the expert divers find 
Hard by Japan—and gems above all price. 
ANG, 
Indeed ! 
PROSP. 
Aye—there were rubies, blood red—like suns 
Setting thro’ mist—blue amethysts, too gay 
Or else like weeping maiden's eyes, violets 
Wet in the spri eralds green (as grass 
B Son tometaion) al ds, like stars 


On winter aight—end gold in showers—all from 
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The Ormus’ mines—and, from those Summer 


es 
That lift their green heads up i’ the Indian seas, 
Rare fruits and perfumes, such as we, who dwell 
In orange bowers, ne’er heard of. 
ANG. 
But you disbelieved the story— 
PROSP. 
I knew it to be true— 


ANG. 
My lord, you jest, sure— 
PROSP. 


—’Tis true as that I stand 
And breathe and live—I—I am one of those 
Whom mighty Spirits from the mid air—(beings 
Who have no home, save—all the universe ; 
Who wander on from sphere to sphere, and share 
Their subtle properties with man—who bathe 
In flood and fire, and revel in the storm, 
And fling the shivering lightning round in sport, 
Themselves incorporate with the element)— 
Aye—I am one to whom ‘hese Beings bend 
In fear, and own ebedience; and this hand, 
That seems but clay to thy disorder’d eye, 
Is spirit fashioned, 
And may, if but I will, bind in the winds : 
This tongue, that uttereth but a common sound, 
Can bid the mountain-wave go back, and hush 
The sea, like a rash child, to quiet. can 








THE HUMAN FISHES, 





“* Never was flesh so fishified.”—Shakspeare. 





Epistle from Richard in Town, to Robin in 
the Country, on the late Floods.* 


May 1818. 
T must tell thee, dear Robin, men’s faith in the 
un 


As we'l as the Moon, is now pretty nigh done, 

Strange fancies and fears in their brains are 
afloat— 

It is thought all our journeys will be in a boat; 

Nay further, some think that this now solid 
Earth, 

As well as its creatures, will take a new birth, 

And when that the waters have swallowed up all, 

We shall then become fishes, to swim or to crawl; 

And many are taking in fancy their place, 

From ~ huge bulky Whale to the Minnow and 

ace. 


The Women, alarm’d, say this never will suit, 

For they very well know that all fishes are mute; 

Yet, soothed with the thoughts of the gay coral 
groves, 

Where, as fishes, they still expect graces and loves, 

Giving scope to their fancies, our sweet pretty 
Belles . 

Talk of seeking for pearls as they grow in their 

wha —o 4 

et oung romping Misses are all much 

afraid ng ping 

Of passing their time as a Dab or a Maid. 

Conjecture goes on in this aqueous round, 


And shows, in its course, where each class may 
be found: 





* We congratulate our readers that the fair 
weather of the last ten days relieves the aquatic 
apprehensions excited by our humorous Corres- 
pondent, whose epistle should have appeared last 


Our Soldiers are Lobsters, from time out of mind; 
In the class of the Sword-fish, the Bullies we find ; 
While that of the Law, some are found to remark 
(Tho’ a little severe) must belong to the Shark ; 
And still going on with a fling of their wit, 

The Porpoise and Turtle they give to the Cit; 
The Courtier will easy slip into the Eel, 

For the dirt of his station he never can feel, 
Accustomed to slide and to wriggle and bend, 
As a man or a fish he pursues the same end. 


But, lest in respect we are here thought to fail, 
We know that a Monarch must end in a Whale; 
That the mass of his Commons as Herrings must 


float 
In the tide of his stomach, as food down his 
throat ; 
And as the poor herrings were made to be eaten, 
His slaves, like the Stock-fish, are made to be 
beaten. 


Here the Critics as Crabs, still perverse in their 
gait ; 
While the Players and Wits are as Grigs in this 


State; 
The Writers of Prose, Salmon, Haddock, and 
Codfish, 
But as to the Poet, the Poet’s an odd fish, 
A compound ef so many different kinds, 
That his place as a nondescript only he finds. 


But were the relation of all to be penn’d, 
I fear my epistle would scarce find an end ; 
It would tell of Philosophers clung to their rock 
In the shape of an Oyster, unmov’d by the shock, 
Witbout or a wish or a passion to range 
In the route or the course of this watery change ; 
Projectors and Schemers, the whole circle round, 
And ever attempting, as Flying Fish found. 


But the Ocean of thought is so vast and so wide, 
That I fear I shall only be lost in the tide ; 

So to fancy I’ll leave all the rest of the Fishes, 
And send my dear Robin the best of my —_— 





ROMANCE FROM THE SPANISH. 





En las torres de la Alhambra, &c. 
Historia de las Guerras de Granada. 
Edit. Barc. p. 328. 





From th’ Alhambra’s walls and towers 
Echoed clamours loud and deep ; 

And Granada’s warlike sons 
Were seen to hide their heads, and weep— 


Because the King had in one day 
Unreasonably doom’d to die 
Abencerrages thirty-six, 
All of blood and valour high— 


Whom Zegries and Gomeles 

Of treason to the King accus’d— 
Which act such universal grief 

In Granada’s town infus’d. 


No wonder that such Chieftains, dead, 
Should the praise of all engross ; 
Sires hoary, matrons grave, and babes, 


Declar’d in tears their heavy loss. 


Deplor’d their cruel taking off, 
The ladies of Granada rare ; 

Over the lattices and streets, 
Mourning-sheets suspended were. 


Lady of high rank was none 
t did not in weeds appear ; 
Cast his arms for sable suit 





week, —Z a, 


Each advent’rous cavalier. 


But no sable garb of woe 
The Zegries were seen to wear ; 
Nor did the Gomeles, with them 
Who leagued in the treason were, 


If any cast his mourning suit, 
*Twas that the Gazules dar’d 
With th’ Alabezes to decree 
Death as the villain’s just reward. 


Into the court of Lions, bold, 
, And hot with i hate, they dart; 
There they find cruel King, 

There they smite him to the heart.* 


* The above romance commemorates the exe- 
cution of thirty-six of the Abencerrages by the 
Moorish King Mulahacen. It appears that the 
Zegries and Gomeles, two Moorish families, 
accused them falsely of treason; and that the 
Gazules and Alabezes, other Moorish families, 
avenged them, by slaying the tyrant in the Court 
of Lions, in the Alhambra. 


MY COTTAGE. 
Inscribed to Miss S. H. 


On a mountain’s Southern side, 
Where no North wind nips the rose, 
But where constant currents glide, 
And each sweetest wild-flow’r blows; 


Where Experience, who in vain 
Wander’d all the wide world o’er, 
Seeking case, but finding pain, 
Meets Content, and roams no more ; 


Here I’ll pass my future days, 
In a vine-envelop’d Cot, 
Open to the solar rays, 
Every worldly care forgot. 


Widely devious then I’ll stray, 
When, with variegated dyes, 
Bright eye’d morning’s early ray 
Like a tulip paints the skies. 


Now the mountain’s height I’ll scale, 
Now I'll track the pathless wood ; 
Now, descending to the vale, 
Follow the meandering flood. 


Pleasing rovings—but alone, 
Oh! how shortly they will cloy; 
Shall I then thy absence mourn— 
Will not Emma share my joy ? 


Happy then, when she is near, 
i will form the grot and bower, 
For her spread the gay parterre, 
Rich with every choicest flower. 


Never wearied, then I’ll tend 
Every tree that she approves ; 
Heavy laden boughs shall bend 
With the fruit that Emma loves. 


Or aloft on rapid wing, 

When at morn the Lark shall soar; 
Or at eve, when anthems ring 

From the happy woodland choir ; 


Lost in converse, with her stray; 
Or, with book on mossy seat, 
List delighted to the lay, 
Pour’d around, of woodnotes sweet, 


Where the violets’ lowly beds 





Balmy ce wide dispense ; 
Where the lilies lift their heads, 
Emblems of her innocence; 
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Where the honeysuckles bloom, 
Where the humble jasmines creep, 

Where the lilacs shed perfume, 
Proudly nodding o’er the steep, 


From whose cloud-encircled head, 
Far and wide, the enraptured eye 
7 behold the prospect spread, 
’ Till it joins the distant sky— 


O then, Emma! lovely fair ! 
Thou in whom all charms combine ! 
Spring’s luxuriance come and share, 
Su:nmer’s fruit, and Autumn’s vine. 


And when Winter war shall wage, 
Short’ning day, and length’ning night, 
Shelter’d from its stormy rage, 
Still our Cot shall yield delight. 


Contemplation, reverend Seer, 
With the heaven-directed eye, 
Hope shall strengthen, banish fear, 

And diftuse tranquillity. 


Suff ring Cotters then shall know 
Where to fly, to seek redress; 
If we cannot banish woe, 
We will strive to make it less. 


Misery shall heave her sigh ; 
Poverty shall tell her tale ; 
And thy ready sympathy 
To relieve shall never fail. 


Round the faggot’s evening blaze 
Some few social Friends shall smile ; 
Or with tale of former days 
Hoary Age the hours beguile. 


Come, thou Fair, with Pity’s eye! 
Charity personified ! : 
Share with me these scenes of joy, 
Be my friend, companion, bride. JA. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


JOUN GIFFORD, Ese. 


It has been frequently observed, that the 
lives of literary men are enlivened by few 
incidents, and therefore seldom afford any 
great scope for biographical remark ; for, 
variety of action is not to be expected in 


‘the closet, or in the privacy of study: a 


simple narrative, therefore, of their writings 
and opinions, is all that we can hope to 
find in their history. The subject of this 
memoir forms an exception to this obser- 
vation on Sa green tenor of the lives of 
literary men, for Mr. Gifford’s embraced a 
very wide and variegated field, chiefly in the 
character of a political writer and an active 
magistrate. In the introduction of this 
gentleman to the notice of our readers, we 
ring forward aman not more distinguished 
by the eminence of his learning and talents, 
than by the goodness of his heart. Ata 
time when the kingdom was so seriously 
divided with anarchy, republicanism, and 
treason, he most zealously aided those 
whose opinions apd principles were truly 
loyal and const jtutional, displaying his 
ents in devele ping and counteracting the 
plans and mac! yjnations of levellers against 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the government of his native isle, which 
has so long been the envy of the world. 
Mr. Gifford was principally educated at 
Repton, under the late Dr. Prior, to whose 
care he was consigned by his grandfather, 
his father dying when he was only a few 
months old. He was afterwards sent to 
Oxford, where his mind, naturally vigorous, 
was much augmented in its powers, and 
much enlarged in its capacities, by the very 
ample range which his studies embraced in 
that renowned seat of academical learning. 
He inherited a very large patrimonial estate, 
but his grandfather dying in 1772, when he 
himself was only 14 years of age, his pro- 
perty was left in the hands of guardians 
during his minority. Mr. Gifford was in- 
tended for the bar, and the liberal nature 
of bis studies, together with the strong bent 
of his natural genius, eminently qualified 
him for obtaining the highest honours in 
that noble profession, which his father had 
embraced before him ; but, although in 178] 
he took chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn, he was 
diverted, soon after, from the continued 
and regular prosecution of his professional 
pursuits, by circumstances of a private and 
domestic nature, which it is immaterial to 
detail, but which, ina short time, operating 
on his. ardent and susceptible mind, deter- 
mined him upon returning to France, where 
those high powers with which he was gifted 
were still further matured, and where, pro- 
fiting alike from the conversations of the 
learned, and the cultivation of letters, his 
character assumed that commanding energy 
which distinguished him so much amongst 
his contemporaries. During his residence 
there he was introduced to the British Am- 
bassador, in whose more immediate circle 
he continued to move for several years. 
His society was courted by the highest and 
most enlightened circles; and many and 
lasting were the tributes of respect and at- 
tachment he afterwards received from those 
Nobles, who saw the work of destruction 
which the blind policy of their government 
was preparing for their devoted country, and 
which their talents and influence were not 
sufficient to prevent. It was here, in England, 
under the aegis of true liberty, that they had 
time to deplore those fatal councils, and that 
want of firmness, which drove them from 
their native land, and reduced them from 
power and affluence to indigence and misery. 
Many an able article on the previously un- 
known causes of their misfortunes, pro- 
ceeded from the pens of those noble exiles, 
and appeared in a work alone sufficient to 
immortalize the name of Gifford! 


It was as the historian of his own country 
that Mr. Gifford first put forth his claims 
as a public writer; the History of England, 
which bears his name, came down only to 
the reign of Elizabeth. The death of his 
publisher intervened before the completion 
of the work, and it is to be regreited that 
that circumstance should have put an end 
to his labours in a field where his talents 
had such ample scope for their display. 

The violence of the French revolution 
obliged him to return to England. It was 
shortly after his return from the Continent 





that Mr. Gifford next appeared in the field 
of literature, by publishing his elaborate 
and truly. legitimate History of France. 
It appeared in the year 1792; and it is 
not a little surprising, that till that period 
we had no authentic history of a country 
for so many centuries regarded as our 
natural enemy—a sentiment which it is 
earnestly to be hoped will henceforth give 
way to the more liberal mapen. § of the 
present age, and that France and England 
will, for the future, appear only as rivals in 
diffusing amongst mankind the arts and 
blessings of peace and humanity. 

The principles of the Jacobin Club 
having found their way into this country, 
he published a ‘* Plain Address to the 
common sense of the People of England ; 
being an exposure of Paine’s Life and 
Writings” (1792.) 

On the breaking out of the war in 1794, 
Mr. Gifford’s abilities took a more active 
and ample range; and his sound prin- 
ciples, historical and constitutional know- 
ledge, and vigorous style, displayed at once, 
to the admiration of thousands, the true 
friend of his King and Country, and the 
consummate politician. 

His next work was ‘‘ dn Address to the 
Members of the Loyal. Associations.” This 
most interesting publication first appeared, 
we believe, in the year 1796. We have 
before us the ninth edition, published by 
Longman, in 1798. It was reprinted ten 
different times, and we have been credibly 
informed that upwards of 100,000 copies 
were circulated! The effect it must have 
produced may easily be conceived. 

Having obtained a high reputation as an 
author, he continued to write with much 
celebrity. In 1795 he published a “‘ Letter 
to the Earl of Lauderdale,” in answer to a 
Pamphlet of his Lordship on the Finance 
Measures of the Administration. This went 
through several editions: it consisted of 
144 closely printed pases, and was con- 
stantly republished till the year 1800. 

Shortly after appeared his Description of 
a residence in France during the years 1792 
and 1795, in a series of letters. In the 
following year he published the ‘* Bunditti 
Pamndeek or Historical Memoirs of the 
Present Times.” 

About this time, public opinion was 
much divided upon the propriety of the 
contest. The Hon. Thomas Erskine, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, having in a letter 
expressed his sentiments in direct opposi- 
tion to the views of the then ministry, on 
the causes and consequences of the war, 
was answered by Mr. Gifford, which is the 
most important of all his pamphlets, and is 
entitled an ‘‘ Answer to Lord (then Mr.) 
Erskine’s Causes and Consequences of the 
War with France,” which had an unprece- 
dented circulation, and was deemed by 
many competent judges little inferior to 
the best productions of the celebrated 
Burke. ; 

With this valuable and important publi- 
cation, every prediction in which the author 
had the happiness to live to see verified, 
Mr. Gifford, we are informed, closed his 
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career as a writer of detached political 
tracts. He had previously, however, trans- 
lated the Memoirs of General Danican, 
and several other political works, all of 
which he illustrated with elaborate prefaces 
and notes. In the same year followed his 
Defence of the French Emigrants. 

About this time (1796) he was invited to 
take the editorial management of two loyal 
daily newspapers, a morning and an even- 
ing one, where his talents had a wide field 
for exertion; and in this occupation he 
continued to employ himself till the 
cessation of the famed ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin, or 
Weekly Examiner,” which set out with the 
profession of being continued only durin 
the session of Parliament (1798,) induce 
him to establish on its basis the ‘* Anti- 
Jacobin Review.” Here he had the pleasure 
of seeing assembled round him many of the 
most eminent literary characters of that 
day. Such was the unprecedented success 
of this valuable publication, that had Mr. 
Gifford confined his attention sclely to the 
work, there can be no doubt that it would 
have had an extensive circulation, and 
that he would have realized by it a splendid 
fortune, the just reward of his talents, inde- 
pendence, and perseverance; but in the 
year 1800, he was so unfortunate as to be 
honoured by the late Duke of Portland, 
without any solicitation, either by himself 
or his friends, with the appointment of a 
Police Magistracy at Worship-street ; an 
appointment certainly highly flattering to 
the ambition of any man of loyalty and 
talents, but producing at that time only the 
inadequate compensation of 400/. a year (it 
is now 600/.) The arduous and incessant 
duties of this situation gradually affected 
his health, and rendered it impossible for 
him to continue that supreme and powerful 
direction of his Review, which was neces- 
sary to maintain it in the high altitude 
which it had previously reached. Mr. 
Gifford, however, continued occasionally to 
write for it till a late period of his life, and 
it still retains a respectable circulation : but 
it is several years since he resigned its 
editorial superintendence, on account of his 
undeviating firmness of principle having 
drawn down upon him the threatenings of 
prosecutions from a certain Administra- 
tion in 1806; in which case, if conviction 
had followed, he must have resigned his 
Magisterial appointment ! The attempt had 
been previously tried, by a prosecution 
against the printer and publisher, in an 
action for damages, for certain articles on 
the Catholic Question: but by the splendid 
abilities of Messrs. Garrow and Park, the 
independence of a British jury, and above 
all, by the cause of the British constitution 
bei ay we appreciated, it failed, inas- 
much as the damages against the publisher 
being laid at ten thousand pounds, the Jury 
gave a verdict of 507. and nominal damages 

ainst the printer of one shilling! The 

atholic Dr. Troy was the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Erskine was his leading counsel. This 
trial took place in the year 1805. In this 
year Mr. Gifford was visited by a severe 
domestic calamity, in the loss of his first 





wife, a most amiable and accomplished 
lady, with whom he had lived in a state of 
the most perfect domestic happiness, but 
by whom he had no children. 


He married, secondly, Miss Georgiana 
Gullifer, second daughter of the late Walter 
Gullifer, Esq. of Witham, Essex, and by 
whom he has left seven children to deplore 
his irreparable loss. In private life he was 
distinguished by the most ardent conjugal 
and paternal affection, and by the warmth 
and steadiness of his friendships. As a 
public character, his loss will be deeply 
regretted by all who have the true interests 
of society at heart. He was a firm and 
strenuous supporter of the genuine prin- 
ciples of the constitution in church and 
state. The independence of his mind con- 
curred with his real patriotism to render 
him superior to the influence of political 
attachments, and in his views of men and 
measures he was governed solely by his so- 
licitude for the public good. As a magi- 
strate, he was characterised by sagacity and 
penetration, by activity and promptitude, 
while, by his energy, decision, and intre- 
pidity, he was eminently fitted for the 
magisterial station in disturbed and perilous 
times. In a word, by the death of Mr. 
Gifford, the King has lost a most loyal 
subject, the constitution a most zealous 
friend, and the country a most excellent 
magistrate. And certainly the pen of no 
public writer was more constantly and use- 
fully employed than that of Mr. Gifford, in 
maar geon his countrymen to those stre- 
nuous and persevering efforts, the suecess 
of which is nowa just subject of exultation 
throughout the civilized world. 

In 1809 he gave the world his History of 
the Political Life of the Saviour of his 
Country, the immortal and Right Hon. 
William Pitt, in 3 vols. royal 4to. and in 
6 vols. 8vo. Of this work it is not intended 
here to speak at any length. An eminent 
prelate now living, and to whom Mr. Pitt 
stood in some Same indebted for the 
superintending charge of his education, did 
not hesitate to declare, that if any one thing 
more than another added to its value, it was 
its singular correctness in relation to all 
matters of fact. As his grand object in 
composing it was the establishment and the 
propagation of rrutn, his mind was not 
biassed by the feelings or warped by the 
prejudices of any party spirit, and it is 
almost impossible to peruse it without being 
strongly impressed with a conviction of 
the integrity and the independence of his 
principles. 

The rest of his life was not confined to 
the active duties of his official occupation, his 
literary pursuits were numerous and exten- 
sive. His avocations, as honorary secretary 
of the Pitt Club, engrossed a considerable 
share of his attention. In fact, there was 
no one object of his public life in which he 
felt more warmly interested, than in propa- 
gating the principles and in supporting the 

urposes for which that club was avowedly 
instituted. Tle felt it, to use the expres- 
sion of Mr, Perceval, to be the “ rallying 
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point round which the loyal and the good 
might with confidence assemble.” 

Though many have been the times when 
he has exposed his person to quell the turbu- 
lence of the disaffected disturbers of the 
public peace, yet at the riots in Piccadilly, 
in the spring of 1810, he acted a more than 
usually conspicuous part, which, as it has 
never been publicly mentioned, it would 
now be useless to detail. But there is one 
point more recently connected with the 
discharge of his. public duties as a magi- 
strate, so important from its merits and its 
consequences, that it would almost be un- 
just to his memory, in any sketch of his 
life, to omit the mention of it; we mean 
the active part which he displayed in de- 
feating the wicked attack on the sacred 
person of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, at a time when he was fulfilling 
one of the highest functions of his royal 
office. Had it not been for the timely aid 
which Mr. Gifford with great intrepidity 
afforded to the posse comitatus, on that day, 
the atrocious plans of the disaffected in the 
Park would, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve, have been carried into entire effect. — 
The longer Mr. Gifford lived, the more did 
public business accumulate upon him, par- 
ticularly in his own populous district, where 
the weight of his authority, the influence of 
his name, and the value of his services, 
were thoroughly known and appreciated : 
from this circumstance he was prevented 
from paying that attention to his health 
which previous exertions had rendered so 
highly necessary. The vigour of his general 
frame became latterly much impaired from 
the unwearied assiduity with which he de- 
voted himself to the business of his office. 
A violent attack of bilious fever, in August 
last, was the consequence of his over exer- 
tions, from which he only partially re- 
covered, and he sunk, at last, exhausted 
from its effects, a few months after the 
disease had made its first inroads in his 
constitution. The death of Mr. Gifford 
took place rather suddenly, on the 6th of 
March, in the 60th year of his age, at 
Bromley in Kent, whither he had been re- 
moved, that he might be nearer to his 
medical advisers, in whose skill, under 
Providence, he placed the firmest reliance, 
and who resided in that town. 

The loss of a man so eminently caleu- 
lated to fulfil every public and private duty, 
so inflexible in his attachment to the King, 
the Church, and the State, so sincere a 
Christian, and so powerful an advocate and 
defender of the real liberties of Great 
Britain against the attacks of every class of 
schismatics, infidels, and democrats, leaves 
@ vacuum in civilized society,- which in 
these turbulent times every thinking mind 
must deeply deplore. 








THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s Tueatre.—On T.resday, after // 
Barbier di Seviglia, the mysic of which im- 
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proves upon us every time we hear it, while 
the incom le acting of Ambrogetti ac- 
quires fresh claims to the praise of having 
rendered the Italian Comic Opera in Lon- 
don entirely superior to what it ever was 
before, the grand historical Ballet of Ta- 
merlane and Bajazet was revived. It is 
twelve years since this piece was a great 
favourite, and it is now reproduced with 
alterations calculated to render its second 
existence more brilliant than its first. It is 
magnificently got up, and the variety and 
beauty of the dances merit much commen- 
dation. At the “egg ogee a slight 
Opposition was shewn, but it gave wa - 
dually as the Ballet proceeded ; cad the 
grace of Milanie, the elasticity of le Briton, 
and the figure of Copere, achieved another 
triumph for the Eastern Conqueror. The 
ure was evidently aimed at the in- 
uction of dances peculiar to Hindus- 
tan; but we confess, that to us they form- 
ed a very agreeable alternation with the 
more received classics of Terpsichore. 
Upon the whole, we consider this as one 
of the most grand and attractive Ballets 
which has been brought forward. 


Drury Lane.—The dramatic strength 
of modern England has, since our last, been 
evaporated in a farce at each House, of 
which it would be difficult to say which was 
the most dull. Now there are certain spe- 
cies of composition in which we are accus- 
tomed to dulness, and others in which dul- 
ness is no great matter; but dulness ina 
Farce, is decidedly bad. It is very tolera- 
ble to yawn when one is sleepy, and has 
got on night-gown and slippers, and a long 
wick to candles ; but to be obliged to 
yawn when one wants to "= is odious— 
odious as a Blackamoor’s Head, for that is 
the name of the new production at Drury 
Lane. About four fifths of this piece is 
oceupied in the retrospective history of the 
characters, who, instead of breaking in upon 
us with all the business and bustle of Farce, 
are introduced at full length like actors in 
a history which is to last till doomsday. 

you have got intimately acquainted 
with these prosing dramatis persone, and 
a few trifling affairs are elaborately ex- 
plained, it is time for the curtain to drop; 
and accordingly it does drop soon after, and 
you unexpectedly find yourself at the end 
of a Farce (Heaven bless the mark !) with- 
out fun, humour, situation, or incident. 


Covent Garpen.—The difference be- 
tween this Farce and the aforesaid ia simply, 
that in the former a miserable new thing 
was produced, in the latter a good old one 
was spoilt. Our trusty and well-beloved 
cousin Barnaby Brittle, revivified from Mo- 
liere’s George Dandin, under the title of 
December and May, has little claim to pass 
current as a novelty; and, in fact, this 
Farce is a mere interpolation of the original 
one and Mrs. Centlivre’s Artifice. The sce- 
nery was, however, beautiful, and the act- 
ing excellent. Nevertheless, this Farce, 
like its twin companion at the other house, 
has descended into the vault. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Tue painful news of the present hour 
which most occupies the mind of Bri- 
tain, isthe very serious indisposition of 
the Queen. We are informed that 
Her Majesty's disorder is a water in 
the chest, a malady at once so distress- 
ing and alarming, as to awaken great 
commiseration for the sufferer, and 
great apprehensions of the result. We 
trust that the fears we express may be 
unfounded, and that our aged Sovereign 
may be spared yet a little longer, as the 
pattern to British wives and mothers. 
Humanity is not exempt from foibles, 
and it has been too much the fashion 
of our distempered times to impute 
some to this exalted Personage ; but it 
wouk’ be well to remember the bright 
example she has set to her subjects in 
all the paramount moral duties of life. 

In France, the Prince of Conde, the 
head of that illustrious branch of the 
Bourbon family, has died at the age 
of $2. 

The French and American legisla- 
tures have severally finished their an- 
nual labours, without furnishing any 
prominent topic for record. Disputes 
between the latter country and Spain 
continue to occupy attention, but do 
not seem likely to involve the parties in 
war. The Insurgents under Bolivar 
have been worsted in the Caraceas. In 
Demerara there have been some distur- 
bances, in which a body of run-away 
negroes killed two whites ;—two others 
were murdered by slaves on the coast. 

The Duke of Wellington has re- 
turned to the Continent.—The allow- 
ance of 6000. per ann. to the Duke of 
Kent, and to his Consort in the event 
of survivorship, has been voted in Par- 
liament. 
H.R. Highness being in the Whig in- 
terest.——The Duke of Cambridge has 
been traversing the north of Germany 
with his bride, who is represented as 
very amiable, though not handsome. 
The Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg 
has had the pleasure of meeting her 
brother, and new relation. 

Arthur Thistlewood has been found 
guilty of writing a threatening letter to 
Lord Sidmouth. He will not, we 
dare say, be brought up for judgment. 





VARIETIES. 





The Bread Fruit Potatoe, from its un- 
common productiveness, is getting rapidly 


There was little opposition, |- 


into estimation. Mr. Inman, of Spaxton, 
near Bridgwater, planted last year, in the 
common way, in a heavy soil, without ma- 
nure, or any extra attention, two potatoes 
of that variety, weighing four ounces ; the 
produce was 263 ounces, being an increase 
per acre (allowing six sacks to be the pro- 
per quantity to seed an acre) of 396 sacks. 
As they vegetate very early in the spring, 
they may be planted till the middle of June 
with success, and will ripen early. It may 
be observed, that pigs prefer them to all 
other sorts of potatoes.—Provincial Paper. 


ETAT DE LA FRANCE. 
Le Royaliste défend tout ; 
Le Jacobin attaque tout ; 
Les Deputés contestent tout ; 
De Caze qui, devore tout 
A toujours pour reponse a tout 
Q’avec de lor on corrompt tout ; 
Le Chanceliér propose tout, 
Les Vilains Pairs accordent tout, 
Et Pasquier Legalise tout. 
Mol€ desorganise tout, 
Et Gouvion, qui limite en tout, 
Glisse des Waterloo par tout : 
Royer Collard Braille sur tout, 
Barrente fait argent de tout, 
Et quand Mezy Colporte tout 
Richelieu sourit a tout ; 
Le Bon Chretien qui souffre tout 
Attendant que Monsieur soit tout, 
Le revere par dessus tout ; 
La Princesse Gemit de tout; 
D’ Angouleme se prete a tout ; 
Son frere jure et mandit tout; 
Le fin monarque approuve tout, 
Et, si le Ciel ne change tout, 
Le Grand Diable avalera tout. 


Les Braves . H 
Le Peuple . A 
L’Arm 6 co D 
Les Places fortes . O 
La Garde-nationale . L 
Les Departements C 
Le Credit B 
La Liberté . 0 
La Charte . L 
Les Pairs . E 
Les Deputés K 
Les Ministres . A 
Les Ministeriels . H 
Les Voltigeurs ee 
Wellington ..... R. 
Le Trone Ase roa ae 
Le Sceptre . E 
Notre Ruine . H 
Les Patriotes . L 
Le Clergé A 
Les Princes H 
La Justice . ; D 
La Duchesse D. . R 
La gloire nationale A 
La Patrie . : M 
L’Es Rs A. R 
La Garde Royale . N 
Les Ultras. . . aes 
Notre Delivrance ... A 


These enigmatic letters will serve as 4 
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good exercise for French riddles. 
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Periodical Journals and Newspapers pub- 
lished in the Austrian Empire :—The num- 
ber of periodical Journals (not newspapers) 
published in the whole Austrian Empire, is 
31. Of these, 13 are published at Vienna, 
9 in Italy, 2 at Prague, 3 at Saltzburg, 1 at 
Gratz, 2 at Pest, and 1 at Presburg :—20 
in the German language, 8 in the Italian, 
l in the Hungarian, | in the Slavonian, 1 in 
the new Greek language :—2 are dedicated 
to theology, 2 to jurisprudence, 3 to medi- 
cine and surgery, 2 to natural philosophy, 
l to the military sciences, 2 to history and 
statistics, 1 to economics, 4 to the belles 
lettres, 1 to music, 10 to miscellaneous 
subjects, 1 for youth.—As literary journals, 
we mention the admirable Biblioteca Ita- 
liana; the Hungarian journal, called Tudo- 
manyos Gyiijtemeny; and the Chronicle 
of Austrian Literature.—In the whole mo- 
narchy there appear 3] Newspapers ; viz. 
17 German, 7 Italian, 1 Latin, 2 Hunga- 
rian, 1 Bohemian, 1 Polish, 1 Greek, 
1 Servian:—Of these, 7 are D worngy in 
Vienna, 2 in Bohemia, 1 in Moravia, 4 in 
Hungary and Transylvania, 2 in Gallicia, 
lin Styria, 1 in Carinthia, 1 in Salzburg, 
lin Tyrol, 2 in Illyria, 7 in Italy. With 
the exception of the Austrian Observer, the 
Wanderer, the Vienna Bohemian Gazette, 
the Ephemerides Posonienses, the Magyaz 
Kurir, the Servian Gazette, and the THAE- 
TPA®OE, these papers are chiefly read for 
the advertisements and miscellaneous intel- 
ligence. 


Of hym that soughte his Wyfe agaynst the 
Streme. 


A man the whose wyfe, as she came 
ouer a bridg felk in to the ryuer and 
was drowned; wherfore he wente and 
sought for her vpward against the stream, 
wherat his neighboures, that wente with 
hym maruayled, and sayde he dyd nought, 
he shulde go seke her downewarde with the 
streame—Naye, quod he, I am sure J shall 
neuer fynde her that waye: For she was so 
waywarde and so contrary to euery thynge, 
while she lyuedde, that 1 knowe very well 
nowe she is deed, she wyll go agaynste the 
streame. 


Of the emperour Augustus and the olde 
Men. 
_As the noble emperour Augustus on a 
time cam in to a bayne, he behelde an 
old Man that hadde done good seruice in 
the Warres, frotte himselfe agaynste a 
marble agg for lacke of one to helpe to 
wasshe him, th emperour moued with pite 
gaue an annuite to fynde hym a seruaunt 
to wayte vpon him. When this was knowen 
a great sorte of olde men drewe them toge- 
ther, and stode where as the emperour 
shulde passe forth by, euerye one of them 
rubbynge his owne backe with a marble 
stone —The Emperour demaunded why 
they dyd so? Bycause noble emperour, sayd 
they, we be not able to kepe seruauntes to 
do it. Why quod the emperour, one of you 
maye clawe and frote an others backe well 
mough, *€ Tales and Quicke Answeres,”’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
For MAY 1818. 


Owen’s History of the Bible Society, 
reviewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy.— 
Halma’s edition and translation of the Al- 
magest of Ptolemy, by M. Letronne.— 
Girault Duvivier’s Grammaire des Gram- 
maires, by M. Raynouard.—Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities, by M. Daunou.—M. Angelo 
Maio, the fourteenth Sybilline book; A 
Dissertation by M. Thorlacius on the 
Books of the Sybils, by M. Visconti.— 
New Travels in the Kingdom of Flora, by 
M. Loiseleur de Longchamp; by M. Tes- 
sier—Memoir on the Oracles of the 
Ancients, by M. Clavier; by M. Daunou. 
—Explanation of the Passage of Strabo, 
relative to the sacred buildings of Héliopo- 
lis in Egypt, by M. Letronne.—A Note on 
the Egyptian Monuments, by M. Jomard.— 
M. Abel Remusat has been appointed one 
of the authors of the Journal des Savans, 
in the room of the late M. Visconti. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


May. 


Thursday, 14—Thermometer from 41 to 56. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 71. 
Wind S. and SbE. 23.—Very rainy till the 
evening, when it became clear. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 


Friday, 15—Thermometer from 39 to 59. 
Barometer from 29, 71, stationary. 
Wind E. WbN. and NE. }—Generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 25 of an inch. 


Saturday, 16—Thermometer from 40 to 62. 
Barometer from 29, 72 to 29, 82. 
Wind NW. and SW. 4.—Morning clear ; the 
rest of the day cloudy, with a few drops of rain 
about one. A few common flies were flying about 
to-day for the first time. . 


Sunday, 17—Thermometer from 4% to 56. 
Barometer from 29, 84 to 29, 95. 
Wind WDN. NbE. and N. }—General cloud, 
with a little misling rain about noon, and a 
short smart shower in the evening. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 


Monday, 18—Thermometer from 44 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 30, 15. 
Wind NbW. and NbE. 1.—Clear till about 
nine in the evening, when it became overcast. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 


Tuesday, 19—Thermometer from 46 to 57. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 18. 
Wind N. 2.—Generally cloudy, the wind blow- 
ing very cold in the evening. 


W ednesday, 20—Thermometer from 39 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 25 to 30, 28. 
Wind NE, 1.—Clear. 
Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bartish Mossgs.—J. Ct*******d of 


Halesworth must excuse us, if with all possi- 





ble respect we decline inserting his Letter, 
which can be considered in no other light 
than as a Challenge to an unknown person, 
whom he cannot address through any other 
medium. Plain dealing is the basis on 
which the Literary Gazette is conducted. 
We assume no merit for articles not written 
by those Gentlemen who do us the honour to 
be regularly connected with our Journal ; 
we endeavour scrupulously to render to every 
one the due meed of acknowledgment: 1f 
we have high authority, we state it without 
puff ; and if our Communications are anony- 
mous, we unreservedly say so, and neither 
take praise nor avoid responsibility beyond 
what belongs to editing an open idlecolheny. 
In the review of the Muscologia Britannica, 
we fairly delivered our own sentiments as 
our own, and gave as another's what we de- 
rived from a Correspondent under an as- 
sumed signature. We have only now to add, 
that Mr. Hooker, in handsomely thanking 
us for only doing the Work justice, states, 
that the discoveries chain by our You- 
ford Correspondent, Lelong of right to Mr. 
C#e#eee*e* dD, to whom theauthor ascribes 
several interesting cmendations, which will 
appear in the ensuing edition of his valuable 
publication. 


Philostorgus is informed that we thought 
and still think the lines signed Squib, and 
received from an entirely anonymous corres- 
pondent, a very clever and humorous jeu 
@esprit. We were certainly not aware of 
the death of the person alluded to; but 
though we would not insert the most ea- 
quisite wit to hurt private feelings, we can- 
not agree that there was any thing of that 
nature, or personal, in the verses alluded to. 
We may add, en passant, that those who 
treat others so freely, from the Prince to 
the peasant, have no right to be so selfishly 
tender. 


The Eviror of the ANNALS of the Fing 
Arts has reclaimed from us the priority of 
publishing the Report of the Dilettanti 
Society on Grecian Antiquities, which ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette of the 2d 
inst. with an intimation that it was original. 
We hasten to rectify this erroneous im- 
pression, and to assign the merit where 
it is due; for we consider the plagia- 
risms, without acknowledgment, which are 
daily seen in literary property, to be dis- 
honourable to the cause of literature and 
science, and make it an invariable rule to 
quote our authority for every article which 
we insert in our Journal. But in the pre- 
sent instance the matter was prepared for 
the Literary Gazette long previous to its 
appearance, and we had not then seen 
the Number of the ANNALS in which it 
was published a month before we could 
find a convenient opportunity to give it 
place. 


From an oversight in our last Number, 
the account of the Kaleidoscope, and the 
clever poetry on the same subject, were not 
acknowledged as being derived from the 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


Bensxy and Sons, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 





